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4 a 5 olowi aha), hs en 
1E fl an, French, E ms, 0 Fa- 
mous Paper War was on Foot in that 
444 between the Partiſans 


Antiquity, and and thoſe . Ge, preſent 4 5 


have ſince been involugd, at & the _Fxpence 0 
their fr hn "The | Autbor + "ſees Fl 
ſome Reaſons beſt known to himſelf. has 
thought fit to conceal bis Name %%. he has 1: 
managed the Point with J uncl Taſtice and 
Moderetion on both fides 751 be. had no enger 
pre hend from omning 4 5 Zion Jo 
ach 13 d. . To pretend to Aru, this « ' 
the "aſteſt piece of general Criticiſm, pon all © 
thoſe Author, as well Ancient Nodes 
which are mention d in it, were to maintain 


; bola Aſertion 3 and yet 1 cannot help fuß- 
1 a2 in 


The Preface. 


ing I —_ it ſo, even upon 4 ſecond Read- 
ing: Thus declaring ſo frankly in mn of. 

my Author, intitles me to 4 ſhare of that 
— the W erld ſhall think fit to paſs upon * 
Performances; but I wiſh I had not more 
Reaſon to be ſolicitons for the Tranſlation 
then the Original, 


To tall Praverbialy , you ate not to ex- 
pect an lliad in a Nutſhell, Byt I pey- 
ſuade my ſelf, if jon have a Relifh either for 
Poetry, Oratory, Painting, or Muſic; you will 
find ſomething in the following Pages that 
may contribute to your Diverſſon. 


I may perhaps be 4 Pleaſure to you to 4. 
hold the Fuſtice done to Eloquence, 15 the Ho- 
nors duely conferr d upon moſthenes, Ci- 
cero and Pliny Junior. To ſee the Poetica 
Ruin of Lucan, which ſo meritoriouſly at- 
tended his unbridled Fancy, and Spaniſh 
Pride, that ſo far 1 him, to make 
him fancy himſelf a fit Competitor for Vir- 
7, Here they who's taſte inclines to the 
| Theater, may find the Juſtin - and Purity 
Terence triumph over Drol of 
Plautns, tho the 7 farce upon Engliſh 
lords it uncontroll d. Painters, 2 
* fre and Statuaries, Y il 7 they have noi been 
1 r * 


nn 
z Nu 4 23 * * 
n hrs of ar. ee dialed. 
in al Langue ges, except our on are menti- 


ond Geck dee b niſh, Ita - 
Han amd P Hence {och os 4 | 
ot jet bad y of Re ey 


get 4 general Notion of their ChareSers, and. 
even they who" are "be acquainted with em, 
will not be diſpleafed to find Criticiſms agree= 
able to, _ = — It cannot I 
expected in "amongſt ſo great a variety 
Opintons as reigns . preſent Age 21 
or any other Bool, ſhould hit every 1 
e —_— 
ann ment, if they approve"his Labem 
the 'reft of of the World are beneath his Care: 


ene! 1 a eat } WJ 


F 


The e, he tells yon in bis Preface was 
= Wi Tapas No 2 bee 
C 


auce o 
reatiſe: But he ſhall have obtain'd" bis 
Point, if the novilty of bis Humour, uu 


Raillery, prove ral to Nauen, dae 
_ Reli. 7 


* 


De e n Ren | 
calÞd, The Age of Lewis the Great. In 


neceſſary to inſert a Tranſlation of it at the 
End; in the Original # hus %S Beauties 


f f t e up le 4 | 
by an Engliſh Mar, who when' he's he + | 
4 French Epic, will hardly be able to per- 

Me 2 


The Preface:” 
ſuade himſelf, it is not 4 piece of Burleſque 
Jo near px. boy iy is er Lament rac rene 
. thoſe of Hudibras; for 
fon therefore 8.45 others, the Tran 
. i indie, avoided ; Rhyming, 2 gi- 
den you the Poem in Blank a x if it-plesſe 
| Ji, he: deſirer\no greater Satifation,. if it 
not, be is not well enough. acquainted with, 
_m—_— Chagrin of þ a Hy ths 
Je fie, the fol * is « lind of 
oem in P Omances are, tis a= 
' dared like wo. 2 — e Fittions, 
4 Moore . 2 1 of elſzon, 


Romances are the Ef- 
26 "which 21 r 4 do, eros ,0 
e Story 3 ſo Fey, heel of this _ ron e. 
4 by. the violent Paten 215 ri has 
| for. his ommn Product ions, Aud the Bey 
"poſſeſſes to be JO x gp 
* does noi 25 1 Occaſion for . 


7 aeral War, her jon the. de 
tail, J, but hy 1 1 2 


Allies of both 8 At laft the 7725 
cone, to 4 general Battel, where: Victory 
 gins 25 Jar ſome time, the farce 
een rather to declare ſor the Ancients, Jet 
Gallien. come not off vicforious ; but 


ut Herr 

lo, beixg- inform of. the. Meters inter- 
oſes bis 
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The Preface. A FT 
Blood. ſbed, and makes the Decre Decree, BE +. * 

4 the r -Fadaf the Book: wg bon be ” 3 
cial as French Pieces of this kind e, 
do, with an extravagant Piece of Praiſe up- 1 i 
on the French King. But that we ";Z E * 

the Author, when we 7 N : 


is a Tribute impoſed upon 1 
France, and without payment of it, no , no Boo 


can be "acceptable there. 
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e Ga, of ihe Firn Bock. 


je French Aedeny being bled 10 
——— Occuſio ring fo 98 
witneſs their Foy for the N F Recovery, 
read a New Poem inititled, Le Siecle e 
Louis Le Grand! The Deſign of this Poem 
divided the Academy; whereu pon Fame 
took her flight to Parnaſſus; gaue the Thhas 
bitants notice of- the Diſputt, undi recite 
the: Poem to em, which" oe E 


between the 


4 


feſoln⸗ 
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A Poetical Account b 

2 a a War, and the Ancients chooſe Þ 
their Chiefs. Homer is elected Captam 
General of all the Greek Poets, Virgil of 
the Latin, to the Mortification of Lucan, 

The Greek Orators chooſe Demoſthenes } 

for they Leader, the Latin, Cicero, and 

aua appoints the General Officers to ſerve © 

under him, 3 


any, of the Liberal Sciences, 
in many. Points, This 3 
Aſſembly. into two, oppoſite Parties. The 


Work was applauded bx all thoſe tha 


ö of the War, Sec. 
© the partiſans of Atitiquity gave Ptvofs of theit 


mn Diſſatisfaction at — 2 erence, and decla- 
of Fred the Ancients ſhould not want Champions 
m. to redtels the Injury they had receiv'd. 
cs i Mean while a Third Party was form'd a- 
nd j the Spectators of this Quarrel, com- 
ve pos d of ſuch as believ d the Ancients ſu 


d 
; ö the Moderns iri ſome particular S the 
Moderns them, in others. And theſe re- 
oa ſervd themſelves to form a Judgment here- 
4 Wor upon the different Reaſons, that ſhould 


[edged both Parties. 

px HRS ES 
2 with his full of the 

10 9 ,Þ Pilpute, contrived the War I am going to 


ms, give you-an Account of. He tells us the fol- 
an Jowing Night, whilſt he was aſleep he beheld 
toll Ghar 2 — and tatling Goddefs, call d by 
bY 50] he Vulgar Fame, who ſwiftly mounting thre 
any the Air, fled from one of the Pavilions of the 
nce, Louvre to Parnaſſus, where the Poets and 
aun Orators of the / foon fleck'd about her, 
eat, Ito be inform'd of v pas d in the other 
The World. She gave em an Accbunt of this 
1 ww Diſpute, and obliged em with a Recital 
of the Poem that occalion'd it: —- 4 
eral .F hoot vent ot but it 
the Effects amonyft the Inhabitants of a 
The with the Golden Apple, which * Es cat oF 
peel the Nuptials of Thetrs and Peleus. Each An- 


cient and Modern vyef or th — 
B 2 
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© oh 


1 tris 
Goddeſs 
of Dif- 
cord. 
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4 4 Poetical Account 


his Art, as much as the Three Goddeſſes ad ; 
for that of their Beauty ; and as the Golden * 
Apple was the occaſion of the famous Trojan 
War: So this Poem cauſed the moſt bloody 2 
Conflict that ever yet hapned in-Parnaſſus, and 
was jor that Reaſon call'd, The Poem of Dif- 
cor 2 
Faction and Fury having now poſſeſsd the 
Souls of the Ancients and 3 they divi- 
ded themſelves into two Bodies, and each poſ- 
ſeſgd a different ſummit of Parnaſſus, there 
to deliberate upon the meaſures fit to be ta- 
ken in this important Conjuncture. All the 
Moderns tumultuouſly concluded their Ho- 
nour was engaged to maintain, whatever this 
Poem had advanced in their Favour; and all # 
the Ancients, agreeing to look upon it as an 
attempt agamſt their Authority, a De- 
claration of War in behalf of the Moderns, 3 
refoly'd to take the Field with all their For- 1 
ces, to aſſert their Rights. * 
Theſe Reſolutions being taken in boch p 
. Counſels, the two Parties __ of nothing, 
but the Means to carry on the War, The 4 
Ancients, whoſe great = 6 had render dem 
Prudent and Experienced, 0 with a de- 3 f 
liberation about the choice of proper Gene- 
.rals. Homer. was declared Generaliſſimo of 
the Grecian Poets with the ſame Power Aa- 1 
_menmon enjoy'd at the Siege of Troy; and his 


| "Country-men gave their Votes reſerving ory 
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of the War, &c. | 5 


7 6 | . 2 "3.6 F 
fa to themſelves the ſame Liberty of reproach- 


92-4 
* 


ing him for their wrongs in ſtately "Verſe, 
which he had given Achilles ſpeaking to Aa- 
* | . enmon. | | : f 17 
= But the Greek Tragedians were divided, 
conte voted for Sophocles, others for Euripides. 
he good Man Eſchilus too had many Suffra-* * 


the ges; but his number not being equal to ei- 
— A ther of the former, he quitted his Pretenſions 
"or: 3 for the Publick Good, upon Condition Sopho- 


ere fes and Euripides ſhould content themſelves 
Noith an equal ſhare of Command, but that 
WSophocles ſhould have the Right Hand. 
= The Comck Poets likewiſe diſagreed, the 
ore ancient Greek Comedians were for con- 
ferring the Command on Aristophanes, the 
mn Hater on Menander. The firſt of theſe Chiefs 
had the Advantage in number of Troops, 
uhich he was able to bring into the Field for 
the common Cauſe, compoſed of Seven Con- 
ꝓpleat Pieces, each conſiſting of near two 
Thouſand Verſes, whereas the others Troops 
had been fo ruin'd by Time, he had only a 
few Fragments left, and all together could 
hardly form a Company of one Hundred Ver- 
3 ſes. But his Party repl d upon this Occaſi- | 4 7 
Jon, that Verſes ſhould not be counted but 4g. pw 
JF weigh'd, for the precious Remains of Me- tweb's 
A nander put into a Scale with the Teſtimony Sanger 
or all the Ancient Criticks, and F Plutarch's en d. 
"Wl amongſt the reſt, "_ over-balance the Ele- As 
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ven Comedies of Arifophanes: Thus to com- 9 

prize the Matter, twas agreed each ſhould | 
command his ſeparate Body. 4 

Pindar was elected Captain of the Grecian | 4 

Lyricks, after ſome ſmall Contefts in favour i 

Rh. an, imonides, Bachilides, and * Alceus. 3 
iet Verſes Theocritus was declared chief of the Bucg- | 1 f 
much ap- lick Poets, for all the Pretenſions of Bion 
— br. and Moſchus, who only obtain d the Title of I 
is Lieutenants. 3 
"Calimechus was choſen Commander of thoſe I I 
Poets who writ Hymns, Elegies, and all o- 
ther kind of ſoft Pieces; but the Lesbian Sa. 
pho was made his Collegue. 4 
Mean while the Latin Poets were as buſie B 
about the Election of their Generals; and the 
aeg Command was r cookery d % 
n Virgil, none oppoſing the Choice but 
* who would have had Virgil divided 
+ n= hs Honous with 1 Varius; but the latter not 
mightily having referv'd ſo much as one ſingle Verſe 
pris by for the Publick Service; Horace was the on- 
Iy Perſon of that nen ; 1 

Lucan being mightily incens d to ſee Virgil 
_— before him, proteſted againſt the E- 3 
Qion, and refuſed to agree upon any other 
* but being declared at leaſt Naw = 1 


Aue, ing in r god be 

Vert, if Vigil could not ſuffer an Eq 
NG Part he was reſolv d not to — 
— ſtex; to which Virgil only made Anſwer wat A 


| 3 


of the War, &e. 
Za modeſt Smile. But Lacan was hifsd at 
7 4 y the Aſſembly of ancient Latin Poets, who 
Nell kttew the Diſtance between him an Ni- 
i, and therefore told him, his Pretenſtofis 
1 Fr only bear Water amongſt ſome _ 
derns, that were not capable of reliſhing al 
the Beauties and Niceties of Latin Foray, 
nor could he reaſonably carry his Attibition 
higher than to be Yirgis Lieutenant. Bux 
Ine refuſed the Command, and retiring with a 
'Y Spaniſh Gravity faid, 
1 Victrix cauſa Deis, placuit, ſed vita Catoni. 
4 Heay n, the Viforious, Cato, choſe the con- 
and gave em to underſtand, he would ſetk 
43 = for the wrong he believ d they had 
done im. 

RT $etins in his default was choſen by Vitgil 
for his Lieutettam General, in N to 
LY Filius Italicus, who pretended a Title to tle 


2 les without a Rival was elected Gere. 
Aral of the Lyrick Poets: Yet when the cho 
Jof a Capram amongſt the Saryriſtr eamé on 
ther _ was Tens fo hardy to Diel. e the P Precettii 
bence with him: But ke was only 166kd up⸗ 
Jon as a Declatiner or * School. 0 Bo -of 
riſon with Horace and the il fucckſs of 
IF enterprize ſo brovolted Hun, he was upon the 
WJ Point of Revoſting, by doing to e 
a B 4 Mt 


8 A. Poetical chen 


himſelf on the Foot of the Mountain, at che 2 
Head of ſeveral Poets of corrupted Language, * ; 
and a vaſt number of Pedants from different 
Nations, who had made Latin Verſes, and 
perſwaded him he deſerd better then Ho- 3 
race. But the Authority of Lucilius the moſt Wl 
Ancient Satyriſt; brought him back again to 
his Duty, and taught him by his own Exam- 3 
ple to give Place to the General. A 
Perſius likewiſe, conteſted the Eledion, but 1 
he made ſo obſcure a Diſcourſe, and in ſuch 1 
an intricate Stile, the Audience had much to 
do to underſtand him. In Fine, Horace was 
at laſt acknowledg d General of the Satyrifts, i 
as well as of the Toons and finding ME 
. pbliged to divide his Cares between theſe Two 
Imployments, he made the good Man Tail. 3X 
us his aſſociate for the Command of the lat- 
fer by. way of ackowledgment for the Reſpect 
e had ſhewn him; and conſtituted Perſius 
with Juvenal his Lieutenant Generals. 
Seneca the Tragedian became Candidate for 
the Command of the Latin. Poets of his Claſs; 4 
and carried it 1 his Competitors. 4 
Next came the Election amongſt the Co- 2 


— tt ww 


'mick Poets; , ſome- ve tþ their Votes for Te- 
rence, others for Play Fs Put at laſt Majority 
pt; bly Cauſe. i ns 2VOUL of the former: 
Scipio and Lalius ſhew'd their Reſentment at 
the Competition, that the Delicacy of Te- 


Trees 5 Stile and Tini, * they 7 | 
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IJ of the War, e. 8 
the lf 1 2 conſiderable a Part, ' ſhould be balanced 


ge, ech the Clinches and Courſer Dfolleries gf 
rent M Plautus, who was only fit to pleaſe People 
and 4 j Without Taſt ; whereas Terence was deſtin d 
Fo- to divert the more 'refin'd and delicate Judg- 
noſt f ments. However Plautus ſtill kept his Park. 
to nt, who openly declared he had more 


Way 
ere only the Mob of — for all ele- 
ted Spirits were for Terence." *'! * 
Ovid and Tibullis were propoſed for the 
Command of ſuch' Poets as dealt in Elegies; 
* wn the Votes were ſo even, they were els⸗ 
ed jointly with equal 1 like the Two 


and: Comedy in him than Terence; but theſe - 


nſelt uls'of Rome. en 
Two 22 all over poinant Pete him ſelf 
cil3- to be choſen General of the — t; 
— 1 but Catullus was'preferr'd before How 


ver, that he might not be angry, they aloe 
ed him the Command of a ſeperate Pa 


» 


* us 
, 7 I 
for 1 f 
laſs ; Body of the Latin Poetick Army, to be im- 
Pioyd in the Nature of a Forlorn Hope, pro- 


Co- cr to Skirmiſh” with Modern Pedents and 


He of Eguivocal Puming Poets; who © © 
vere deſigned to be Detachd from the Min 


Je- ialian Poets. e ee 
rity i When all the 2 were hoſt, the | 
ner : 3 70 Generals of the Gretk! and Ln 
nt at mies, in purſuance of the füll Power” t 


" Te- vere inveſted with, made a : Confederat) 
2 Offenſive and Deſenſie againſt t 


* 184 - 


a 
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10 A Poetical Account 7 
Moderns, which they confirm d by then 
Poetick and for an Aſſurance of their 
Faith, interchanged — Poems, which ſer-. 

Mean time, the As Orators lewis Z 
were employ d about d about their Cenerals, 

The Greeks unanimouſly pitch d upon Demo- 

_ on Condition he ſhould conſult Peri- 

cles upon every Occaſion, as well in reſpect I 

to this wiſe Captains Eloquence, as his Ex- 3 

ience in War. Some were of Opinion ta ö 

ve join d Phocion too, but the Athenian O. ; 

rators oppos d it, for the Ancient hatred ther N 

bore him, becauſe he uſed to declare his mind 

too freely, and had more Virtue then they. 1 F 

Demades ſpeaking for the reſt, was for ex- 

cluding him from any Command amongſt . 4 

GreekC Orators, for his Harangues, {aid he, muſt 
of neceſſity be bad, ſince contributed to- 1 
wards the making him be — d to Death, | 

+ See ru. which 1 had foretold him, ſaying, + The © 

| — People of Athens will all thee, when m hy prov f 

Lie. angry, to which he reply d by way * 

ſion, and thee, when * return to — Sen- 

ſos. Beſides added he, Phorion mult needs be 
unfortunate to the Publick Cauſe, for it is not i 

the buſineſs of Eloquence to declare the Truth, | 

but delight and impoſe upon her Auditors. 3 

Since therefore he has never yet been ſucceſs- 

ful, he ought to be excluded from all kind of q 
Authority. 


Mera I 


of the War, &c. = 
 Iſocrates demanded an equal Share of Au- 


en 
eir thority with Demoſthenes, and alledged for 
et: Mc % the other had been his Scholar. But 

ne Greek Orators refus'd him, faying, ſuch 

Leader as Iſocrates was only fit to re- 
ſtabliſh Affairs in a deſperate Poſture, as 
- thoſe of the Romans under Fabius Maximus in 
;- the time of Hanmbal. But they were at pre- 


Þ 

bo 4. 
1 
wo 


Jſocr ates 
was five 


: king on him 
"The With the Authority of a Roman Conſul) tis 
ow very fit indeed a School-maſter as thou art 

Mey ghould preſume to equal himſelf with a Con- 
Sen- ſular Perſon; if thou hadſt not been ſo rafh, 
ds be perhaps I might have choſen thee for my 
s not Lieutenant General; but behold the Young 
ruth, Pliny who will better ſuſtain the Character, 
Kors. he was a Conſul as well as my felf, and has 
:ceſs- 0 artificially praisd Trajan, I cannot chooſe 
nd of properer Perſon to fee my Orders executed 

eri the War, I would likewiſe willingly 
iy * ; | ; em- 
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em ploy the two Gracehi, whofe Eloquence 1 Y 


am acquainted with; but fince they are dan- 
gerous Spirits, too much reſembling Catalme, 
who had ſubverted the Republick, but for 
the Care I took to preſerve her during my 
Conſulate; I ſhall be apprehenſive they may Wi 
raiſe ſome new Sedition amongſt us. For il 
thee, Quinti lian, added Cicero, I make thee 1 
Intendant of the Latin Army, be it thy 
Charge to furniſh our Forces with round Pe- 
riods, and beautiful Phraſes, collected out of 


my Orations, which are the neceſſary Provi- 
ſions for the Subſiſtance of our Troops. This 
- Diſpoſition being approved by all the Latin 
Orators, Cicero and Demoſthenes ſwore Alli- 


ance to each other in behalf of the Orators 
of both Nations, in the ſame Manner as Ho- 
mer and Virgil had done in the Name of the 
P Oets. 3 pe | 1 
This Affair difpatch'd, the Four Generals 
employ d themſelves in diftributing the neceſ- 
ſary Orders for diſpoſing their Troops in the 
Field. The Greeks in Imitation of Ciceros 
Advice to Quintilian, thought it not amis 
to provide Store of Attick Salt, extracted 
from their Works, wherewith they loaded ſe- 
veral Waggons, as well for the Uſe of their 
-own Forces, as to furniſh ſuch Auxiliary 
Troops as might come to their Aſſiſtance, | 
thro the means of their Intelligence with the 
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* 

fa 
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of the War, & 
1 3 72 Authors, was calld the Treaſure 
Army; and the Charge of it was 
1 ommitted by the Greek Orators to Lucian, 
y the Poets to Ariſtophanes. The Latin Po- 
is deſired the Grecians to furniſn em with 
WS, and they gave em ſeveral Load, which 
„ere committed to; Horace's keeping. 
ecero was proud, and valued himſelf 20 n 
3: Demo henes ;, ſo deſired none, 
„ed wi the Ord 
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Xing fatis; 
rders he had given, inti- 
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4 W he Moderns * their Genera 15 2 Diſ- 
4 heath binge the French. Epick Poets.” Bre- 


I gen Ga gc in Lucan's 1 5 
I They led Com or, their 75 7 


5 Golan, e Choice of of. let 


ders erent, ſort 
e e "Af 3 


makes * em take an Oath 


wiſe ecknowledged by the Spaniards, where- 
52 Arioſto reti — eee Gan 
amous Portugueze Poet eſents: po 


Cie fs. The French, Orgtors. 
for their , excl Che 2 Calprengge; "I 
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then communicates his t bts to en. 77 | 
Italian Poets puch v allo, who is, lie- 
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em to make him his Aſſociate. The Ne. W 
| ards ele Miguel de Cervantes, in whon 
| the Italians acquieſce, 1 


ift, the Ancients were thus em- 
| ploy'd, the Moderns being aſſembled 
on the other ſummit of the Mount, conſalted 
on their Part about the Methods for carrying 
on ſo great a War; but with much leſs Order 
then e Ancients, for almoſt all of em ſpoke il 
at a time, nor was any Perſon willing to if 
yield the Preference to another, each enter- 15 
taining the beſt Opinion of himſelf. In fine, 
there was à great Divifion amongſt the French . 
hon mag they pretended and not without 
that Haie Poetry was the moſt 
Nate of all Sorry = nn Wo a- 
em to be CROIEN A - 
fimo for the Modern Poets of that Nation; 
but not a Sr bay: be found capable of 
fo great an Emp In yam did Chapelam 5 55 
ſtretch his in Ng he was the 
French Homer. might examine 
+ A Poem his + Pycelle, and — | ir inn accord- 
dt Ing to the Rules of the Ancients. For he E | 
—— was anſwer d, the Ancients had not only 
teas'd the Ages they lived in, but all the 
| Ing 5 whereas he had palfd his own, i 
and juſtly drawn the of his Contem- i 
yorny icks upon him. Beſides, there | 
eign d fo great 2 'cokinel theo out his whole 


Poem, 


of the War, Sc. 


ni: | poem, — 26 hmeeSplcle 
on kl] the Poets that ſhould march after him. 


I. . 
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ts 


of 
Then _— advancing ſaid, they could 


0 him the Command of the 
r 


—# Le vainqueitt des vainqueirs de la Terre. 35, The. 


| of 6 
The Vitor of the Victors of the Earth. 2 * 


; but Chapelain ſaid, he ought not to diſpute 
the Ny an with _— the Choice of 


Wa Goth — — 
chy; that he to have pitch'd upon one in 


ut France, which had produced feveral as pro- 
off per to be the Subjects of a Poem as that Bar- 
1- _ King. Wherefore if he pleas d, he 
i * amongſt the Got hie Poets to be þ 
n: — ir General by the way of Acknow- 1 
of ledgment for having ſung their Alaric. For n 


his Part, in Imitation of Homer, who had 
he celebrated Greciam Hero's, and of 2 irgil, who 
had choſen the Founder of the Roman People; 
He had labour'd for the Honour of France, 
and whereas other Poets had ſeldom chanted 
above one Hero, he had recorded the exploits 

he et a + Hero, and a Heroine to fatisfie t The, 
; "Toi would have but he was and c the 2 
pad bells wo Audors of Clovis — 7 
| St: Lox Lewis, were likewiſe diſputing * 

. the 
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tha Chief Command; they both ſpoke at 4 
time, and inſiſted upon the ſame Merits, that 
— had ſung the true Heroes of France, 


Perſon he had choſen. Mean while arrived 
St. Anand, who encreas d the noiſe, by ex- 
_* claiming, that he alone had a Title to the 
Fonour, having made choice of the greateſt of 
we made * Heroes; to whom all other ought. to 1 


il of Place. So great was the Diſturbance theſe 


on Moſer. Three Poets made in Parnaſſus, that Jupiter 
might have Thundred without being heard, 
when Brebeuf arriving interpoſed between the 
Diſputants, telling em with aloud Voice, he 
had Neus of the greateſt Importance to com - 
municate to all the Modern Poets, but he was 
reſoly'd not to declare one Word before the 
whole - Aſſembly were Silent, and would 
grant him a favourable Audience. He found 
great difficulty in obtaining his deſire, but at 
4 Curiolity put an end to the Debate, 
2 the Clamour being appeas d, thus he 


I come to bring you Advice, of the utmoſt 
Conſequence from Lucan. This great Poet 
being full of Acknowledgement, for my ha- 

+1: + ving:made him ſpeak French fo well, has giz 
ven me an Account of all the Ancients Mati- 

947 ont. He has inform'd me, they have alrea- 

I choſen Homer, Virgil, Cicero, and Demo- 
bens for theit Generals, whilſt * 
| * 8 


p © — — 
C45 


pretending; that Title belong d to the 


between the Ancient and Moderns. 

flinging away our time upon Diſputes: That 
the Greeks and Latins are ready to take the 
Field, and that tis high time we ſhould put 
Pur ſelves in a poſture to oppoſe their Ef- 
forts. He commanded me at the ſame in- 
ſtant to tender you his Aſſiſtance, and ac- 
quaint you, if you acknowledge him for 
your General by electing me to that Com- 
mand, he will give me free leave to em- 
ploy all his Sentences, Politick Maxims, 
Poetick Fictions, and all the forces of his 


I, Pbarſalis in general againft the Ancients; 
1c WFor ſo much is he incensd, that they have 
e preferr'd Virgil before him to the General- 
* 


e, if he could ſpeak French he would come 
imſelf in Perſon to lead you to the Field 
pgain(t tlie Ancient, on me therefore lie has 
onferr'd that Care: But to you Gentlemen, 
added he, it belongs, to determine, Whe- 
her you will make your Advantage of this 
mportant Advice. 
All the Moderns wete immediately ſtruek 
ith Terror at the bare Naming of the A- 
tents four mighty Chiefs. They all agreed; 
was highly neceſſaty to begin to think of 
heir Affairs, but the French Poets could by 
zo means Conſent to chooſe a Tranſlator iti 
he Perſon of Brebewf for their Leader: 
hey declared ſuch an Action won! 
ace em amongſt other Nations; be af 
G Eter⸗ 


hip of the Latin Poets; that he aſſured 


17 


diſs 
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Eternal Blemiſh on their Honour ; and that 
*twas abſolutely neceſſary the General of the © 
French Pcets, ſhonld haye made an Ong y 4 
nal Poem in that Language. i 
Thus Brebenf finding himſelf excluded i 
from the employ he aim'd at, to make it 
appear he was always ready to Sacrifice bil 2 
private Intereſt to the Publick Good, told} 1 
**m he had an Expedient to propoſe. Andi 
when they had beckned to him to ſpeak 4 
on: Gentlemen, ſaid he, I am ſenſible a 
well as you, that Epick Poems have always 
obtain'd the firſt Rank i in the Kingdom ol Y 
Poetry; but ſince our Nation, has not yeh 
been ſo happy to produce an Heroick Poet, 
to whom all the reſt will yield the B 
My Advice is, that without making a pre- b 
cedent for the future, or diminiſhing the 
dignity of Epick Poetry, till ſuch time af 
that Fortunate Poet ſhall be born; We make 
choice of the Great Corneille for our Captail 
General, who is acknowledged to be Prin 
of the Dramas amongſt the Modern 
and has always held a iris Correſpondena f 
with Lacan. q 
This Council was applauded by the greal 
eſt Part of the Aſſembly, Corneille was * 5; 
mediately lifted up upon a Shield, and de 4 
clared Generaliſſi mo of all the French Porn 
All but the Author of St. Lewis acknowl 
ledged him, but he 0 like Lacan, 1% 


fo 


between the Ancients and Moderns, 


bat *X ſolv'd not to bear Arms my the War, 
e becauſe of the Injury, he fancy d, they had 
done him; which concurring with the like- 
IF neſs of their Stile, gain d him the Name of 

ded the French Lucan. 
it . This Election of Corneille having put the 
Aſſembly in ſome order, the good Old Ran- 
= /ar4, who dwelt at the Bottom of the Hill, 
3 approach'd by gentle Steps; He found great 
difficulty in mounting to the Top, becauſe 
of the Ama he had conttacted by too much 


his Age, and the Character he had hore, whilſt 
alive, of Prince of the French Poets, his Coun- 
trymen ought to have choſen him for their 
General; but he was not a little ſurpriz d, 
"when he found the Command already be- 
2 ftow'd upon Corneille. Hal my Mifters, ſaid 
he, in a hoarſe and trembling Voice, Whi- 
„cher is the Honour of Frauce fled? Prefer a 
tai Poet of the Theater tome ! Is it then forgot, 
that I am the Author of Franciade ? Is it 
chos you reward my Labours ? Is this the 
ZFz2pplauſe I merit, for having brought, as [ 


"I 


areal imes! O Manners! What will all the Gre- 


i 


15 im n Poets fay ? What will the Divine Ho- 
d de wer ſay to ſo unjuſt an Action? | | 

Poet Corneille being affronted at the Diſcourſe, 
noviand the Praiſe which Rowſard: had given 
A re f ib mer the Capital Enemy of the Modern. 7 
ſolve © C 2 reply'd, 


may ſay, French Poetry into the World? O 


19 


. ſinging. He pretended, that in Reſpect to 
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reply'd, in your Opinion then, I do not de- 
ſerve the Honour theſe Gentlemen have be- 
ſtow'd upon 4 
Ronſard : Whereupon cry'd Corneille lifting 8 
up his Arm | 4 


n 2 — —— * Tor Inſolence, 
ls cid, Temeraire Vieillard aura ſa Recompence 
which he 

= - Thy Inſolence, 
Germs Raſh Dotard ſhall receive its juſt reward. 


ſay after 
he had 


bord Don and withal gave Rowſard ſuch a Box on the 
Diego. Ear, as felPd him to the Ground. 
This Blow of Authority had a very good 
Effect; all the Dramatick Poets approv'd the 
Reſolution Corneille had ſhewn upon this 
Occaſion, none but the Ep:cks ſilently mur- 
mur d at it, but their Party not being upper- 
moſt, they durſt ſay nothing. Chapelain 
contented himſelf with going to Nonſard, 
helping him up again, and conducting him 
to the Foot of the Mountain, where 
both had dwelt together, and contracted a 
ſtrict Friendſhip, by Reaſon of their Sym- 
pathy of Humour, Genius, and Language. 
* Moliere was unanimouſly choſen General 
of all the Comick Poets, with great applauſe 
from the whole Aſſembly. 
The French Lyricks next went about their 
Election, and made choice of An” 


me? No moſt certainly ſaid 


between the Ancients and Moderns. 


cheir Leader, tho' they found ſeveral obſo- 
lete Expreſſions in his Works, but want of 
more worthy Competitors, made em over- 
2X look thoſe failings. 

The Elegiac Poets tho' very numerous, 
| could not find a Perſon, whom they thoughe 
worthy to be their General; and were there- 
fore obliged to confer that Title upon a 
Woman in the Perſon of the Counteſs of 
Suſe, whom they acknowledged to have ſur- 
paſs'd *em all in that Paſſionate and Tender 
Way. 

The Marquis of Racar was choſen Com- 
mander of all the Poets, who made Ec- 
»& I logres Idilles, or any other Kind of Coun- 
he try Verſe. | 
Vis Sabliere being lately arrived from the Land 
r- of the Living, was declared Chief of ſuch 
er- Jas dealt in zgals, in amorous and ten- 
ain der Sonnets, | 
When each Body had choſen its Chief, 
the Captain General Corneille finding no Per- 
ſons either _—_ his Brethren of the 
Dramma, or the Epicks fit to make general 
Officers of, declared Brebeuf his firſt Lieute- 
nant, in Conſideration of his having been 
the firſt, who propoſed him to be choſen 
Commander in Chief, and he made Malherb 
his Second, which encreas'd the Diſcon- 
t of the Epicks, who thus found them- 
elves excluded from the great Emplayments 


C 3 and 
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and reduced to ſerve at the Head of their Y 
ſeveral Poems in the Nature of Simple Co- 
Jonels. Corneille having a Reſpect for the 
delicate genius's of Vine and Saraſiu, chaſe 
them for his Aids Decamp: He commanded 
Brebeuf to keep private Intelligence with Law» 
can, by his means to have notice of the l- 
cients deſigns ; but to him only he gave Li- 

ceuſe to hold Commerce with em. After 
this he aſſembled all the French Poetick Lea - 
ders, and t it convenient to make em 
take an Oath of Fidelity between his Hands, q 
which contain'd the following Articles, 1 


I. That th ey ſhould mot be guilty any Ah Y 
on, directly or eng againſt on of 
their Party, 9 

II. 7 * they ſhould not make the Ancient: 
Reſtitution, for any of the Thefts they = L 
made from em. 1 

III. Thet they ſhould neuer own they, were | 
ug to em for any thing. 

IV. That: they ſhould bear em an ee * 
Malice and Hatred, 4 


After they had taken the Oath, he told em F 
in Private, he had left ſeveral Authors — 
mongſt the Living, who had the ſame Senti- 
with them; who had ſo great an A- 
veslion to Greek, Authors, they would have 
na Acqueintance with em, but 9 1 

edit 


between the Ancients and Moderns. 


jeir Credit of their Latin Tranſlators; and that 


Co- ſome had extended their Hatred and Preju- 
the dice even to the Latins, holding no Com- 
ale ; merce with em, but thro* the Mediation of 
ded their French Interpreters; and added theſe 
ſworn Enemies to the Aucients, would una- 
nimouſly declare againſt em. 
Yet Alas! Purſued he with a melancholy 

& Sigh (which his Zeal for the Common 
Cauſe, and vaſt Experience in Poetick Af- 
fairs occaſion d) I have great Reaſon to ap- 
prehend, a conſiderable Defection amongſt 
the Living Moderns, for I know they hold 
ſo particular a Commerce, are ſo ſtrictly 
„bound by Friendſhip, and have ſo great a 
Conformity of Genius with the Grecian Po- 
Nets, that without all Doubt they will join 
em; and this gives me as much Affliction 
Jas the United Forces of the Greeks and La- 
iin... | | | ; 
= There are likewiſe faid Corneille a Gene- 
ration of Poets, of divers Countries amongſt 
the Moderns, who inſtead of cultivating 
their Mother Tongue, conſume their Days 
ia making wretched Greek and Latin Verſes; 
which the ignorant admire, becauſe they 
don't underſtand em. Theſe Barbarians 
ent- likewiſe will be againſt us, but theſe I va- 


' al lue not, they will. only ſerve to put the E- 
have nemics Camp in Diforder, and if the Auci- 
the ens are wiſe, they'll ſend em back again to 


redit C 4 their. 
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their Colledges, for they will find it a diſſi- 
cult Matter to underſtand em; not but they 
make uſe of the ſame Terms with the Auci. 
ents, but they pronounce em with a very dif- 
ferent Tone, and often Marſhal em wrong i 
without being ſenſible of it. For to'know 
all the Beauties and Delicacy of a Language, 
a Man ought to be born in the Country, o- 
therwiſe he will always appear a Forreigner, | 
Jet him Study never fo hard to make him- 
ſelf perfect. An ill choice of an Epithet in- 
ſtead of one more proper, or placing an] 
Ad jective before a Subſtantive, where Cu- 
ſtom requires it ſhould go before, is ſuffici- 
ent to make a Man paſs for a Barbarian, in 
a Language which he thought himſelf a per- 
feft Maſter of. This, continued he, puts 
me in mind of a Stranger, who fancied he 
ſpoke French perfectly well, told me, he was 
guſt come over Neuf Pont, inſtead of Pont: 
Neuf, and afterwards in the ſequel of his 
Diſcourſe, he gave me to underſtand he had 
been drinking, Vin Neuf, and that he had 
made him unhabit Nou s. 3 
Alfter this Manner, (added Corzeille as r- 
gil not long ago aſſured me, when I was diſ- 
courſing with him; ) do our Modern Poets 
make Latin Verſes, and expreſs themſelves 
in that Language; whoſe blunders he aflu- 
Ted me frequently gave the Ancients Diver- 


3 
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between the Ancients and-Moderns. 2:5 
lifi- 1 would deſire to know of theſe Pedants, 
they ho write nothing but Greek and Latin, pur- 
ci- Wacd he, whether the Ancients, they ſo much 
'dif- Weſtecm, ever writ in any other Language but 
'ong their own? Why therefore do they not imi- 
tate em in that particular, as well as in their 
manner of ſpeaking? And why, inſtead of 
o- Wipending their Lives, in repeating the Words 
che Arcients made uſe of, do not they em- 
ploy their Time to enrich their Mother 
Tongues, with the bright Ideas they find in 
their Works? If the Latins writ not in 
© Greek, it was not becauſe they did not under- 
i- ſtand that Language to a greater Perfection, 
in then our moſt expert Pedants at preſent do the 
Latin. For there were very few Perſons of 
W Quality in Ancient Rome, who went not du- 
ring their Youth to learn Greek at Athens, 
and others had Tutors to inſtruct em in that 
Language. But I ſuppoſe the Reaſon, why 
his theſe Moderns write only in Greek and La- 
tin, is, that they may the better hide the Ob- 
ſcurity of their Thoughts, which they be- 
lieve their Intereſt to keep conceal'd. 

Whilſt Corneille was making theſe Judici- 
ous Reflections, the Modern Italian Poets, 
who were poſted on the Right of the French 
upon the ſame fide of the Hill, were em- 
ploy'd about the Election of their Chiefs. 
After a ſhort Conteſt amongſt em in favour 
of Taſſo, Arioſto and Marini, the firſt was 

js! th - nm 
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choſen General by Majority of Votes, and 

"> being approved by the Spariards, who had no 
Epic Poets to oppoſe him, they reſolved to 
unite thetnſclves to this Body of Italians, on 
Condition he would grant each the Degree 
he ſhould deſerve in his Acgm y: | 
be Election of Tao diſguſted his two 
Competitors, and Arioſto immediately moun- 

ting his Hippogriphe, vaniſh'd away, not 

could any one conceive his Defign. | 

Mean while a Ragged, one Ey'd Poet 

with a ſcurvey Mein, who ſpoke broken 

Spaniſb preſented himſelf, and with an Auda- 

cious Air ſaid, he deſerv'd to be choſen 
General better then Taſo : The Halians, who 

had no Acquaintance with him, askd the 
Spaniards if they knew who he was, and 

+ He di- were inform'd he was + Camoes the famous 
Motil Portugueſe, who had made an Heroick 
at Lisbon, Poem, intitled Les Lxxiades, upon the Voy- A : 
4. 1573. ages and Conqueſt of ſeveral Captains of 
his Nation; but chiefly on Vaſco de Gama 

the Firſt who doubled the Cape of Good 

Hope, to carry his Conqueſts into the Et 
Indies; and that he had always been in 
greater eſteem amongſt his Country men then 

either Homer or Virgil. Whereupon the 
Traliens beggd his Pardon, for not being bet- 

ter acquainted with him, and aſſured him, 

when they ſhould underſtand him; they 
would willingly render him the Juſtice due 


= between the Ancients and Moderns. 37 
and o his Merit; however in the mean while, 
d no hey deſired be would ſerve the Modern? at 
d to pe Head of his Poems and their Genera) 
n s having the Power to diſpoſe of all in- 
gree erior Commands, he ſhould beftow one 
won him which he deferv'd. 
two I ſerve under any Man? Reply'd Canoes; 
Ino Gentlemen, you are miſtaken, if you fan- 
cy any ſuch thing. I deſign to command a 
| ſeparate Army, and alone defeat Homer, 
| Li and all the Ardents 5 Nor do I de- 
mand any other favour, but that I may have 
„che Li to engage om firſts, that Þ may 
reap the ſole Glory of this War. 
S The whole Aſſembly, having applanded 
his Zeal, confert d the Command of the 
Dramatic Poets upon Don Lopes de Vega, as 
20S BY well for the Beauty of his Thoughts, and 
= the Richneſs of his Genius, as the irrecon- 
- i cileable hatred he bore the Ancient and all 
& their Rules, for in all his Pieces he made a 
= Jeſt of thoſs Maxims preſcrib'd by Ariſtot 
and Horace; for inſtead of obſerving' the 
XX Rule of Four and Twenty Hours, with the 
Unities of Place and Action, he frequently 
= repreſented in a ſingle Play, what paſsd in 
= ſeveral Countreys during the ſpace of an in- 
tire Age. 8 | 


As the. Spaniards for wart of Ep: * Pi 
had not diſputed the Command of Gereraliſ- 


ſmo-with Toſs; (0 neither did the Miles 
7, (8. con- 
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| conteſt the Title of Dramatice Chief with e 
| Lopez de Vega, for the like Reaſons, having 
great Scarcity of Poets in that kind amon 8 A 

'em. Guarini was the only Perſon who 
could pretend to the Honour, but conſider- 
ing he had only writ one ſingle Piece which | 
the World was acquainted with, he thought 
it Diſcretion to decline the Matter; and 
Taſſo to Reward his Modeſty, ſaid he would 
make him one of his Lieutenants, and give 
him the Command of his Amintas to join 
with his own Paſtor Fido. 

The Comedians and Satyriſts, as well Ita- 
lians as Spaniards met in a ſingle Body, and 
by one Conſent made Choice of Taſſoni Au- 
thor of the Poem call'd L Secchia Rapita 
for their Leader.. 

They who compoſed Amorons Verſes ele- 
Qed Petrarch for theirs, ſo much renown'd 
for his tender and paſſionate Thoughts up- 
on the lovely Lawa. 

Theſe Elections being over, Corneille and 
Taſſo made their Compliments to each other, 
and ſwore an Union againſt the Arcierts, 
as Homer and Virgil had done againſt the 
Moderns. But Lopez de Vega, with great 
uneaſinefs beheld Corneille ſo far exalted a- 
bove him, his Spaniſh temper could difficult - 
ly brook the French Maris Glory, and to 
diminiſh it he declared, that Corneille was in- 
rich d by his Sports; and had ſtolen the 9 

ce 
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ch Reſt Thoughts out of his Works; But Taſſo 
n Rchred him to forget thoſe Thefts in favour 
y the Common Cauſe. | 

10 Mean while, the Modern Orators being 
er- Aſſembled for the Choice of their Leaders, 
eere ſtrangely divided. The French Advo- 
Fates being uſed to bawl at the Bar, ex- 
laim'd with all their Force, that Cicero was 
ut an Advocate as well as they, that they 
Wught to follow the Example of the Latins, 
In chooſing a General of their Profeſſion; 
In Preference to all other kinds of Oratory : 
And Gaultier back'd by many noifie Lawyers 
pretended to the Honour, but the wiſer 
ſort conſidering the Diſproportion between 
him and Cicero, made a Jeſt of his Vanity. 
The Defender of Jean M:lliard's Cauſe, 
told em the Queſtion was already decided, 
that they need only read the Poem, which 
vas the Occaſion of that War, and they 
would find, that to him alone belong d the 
Honour of 3 Modern Orators 
Intereſt againſt Demoſthenes and Cicero. But 
chis pretence not being judged leſs extraor- 
dinary than that of Gaultier, all the French 

Advocates unanimouſly choſe Le Mattre for 
their Chief, but he knowing what difficulty 
he ſhould find in engaging with Cicero and 
Demoſthenes, declared he ſhould acknow- 
ledge himſelf their Scholar, ſo refuſed the 
9 Employ his Brethren would have given nd 
| Q ere- 
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Whereypon they offer d it to Patru, who Þ 
likewiſe declined the Employ. Thus the 
Advocates finding themſelves without x: 
Chief, were obliged to ſearch one — F 
Authors of other Profeſſions: They ſen 
Deputies indeed to offer Du Vair Keeper off 
the Seals the General Command, notwith-i 
ſtanding his obſolete Language; but thi 
2 Magiſtrate, did not think himſelfſ I 
n equal Match for ſuch powerful Ene- 
hos and the Lawyers knew no Body el{:i 
to addreſs themſel ves to. Soon after Ba 4 
appear'd with an Arrogant mein, and made 
'em an Harangue in a (tarch'd premeditated 
Stile, wherein he offer'd his Service to the 
French Orators, he aſſured em, neither thei 
tick Salt, nor the Politeneſs of Rome, were 
capable to ſtrike a Terror into him; for bill 
Part he had good Intelligence in thofe Coun-| b 
tries, was well acquainted with their For 
and their foible, nor was any Man more er 
pable to find out the Defects in the dee 
Armour, and obtain a Victory over em 
which ſhould be memorable to all future All 3 
ges then himſelf. 
Balſac's Aſſurance of his own Merit, made X 1 
the 5 Orators for want of a more able 
+ Perſon, grant him the Chief Command. Yet 
ſome were wiſe eno 1 to conſider, ho i | 
had put the Defence of the Common Cauſe il 
into wy indifferent __ That all oe 
Diſcourſes 1 
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vho Diſcourſes reſembled whip'd Cream, made 
the z mighty ſhew, but had very little Sub- 
t 2 Nance; that his Prince and Ariſtippus which 
ng Readers of depraved Taſt ſet io great a va- 
ſenWue upon, would be cut to Pieces by a ſingle 
r O Oration of Demoſthenes, and that a imall 
ich. Number of Cicero's familiar Epiſtles, would 
thü be able to Rout all bis bulky Volumes of 
Letters, Tre 
= Calprenede advancing with his Gaſconetir 
Hat the Head of many Authors who had writ 
WW Romances, proteſted he would never ſubmit 
to Balſac, that he was only a Pedant, an 
= Upſtart Beggar, inrichd with the Phraſes 
and Expteſſions of the Ancients, which, he 
bad diſguiſed, and new trimm'd up again 
to compoſe his Works, But for him, be 
8 defied Mankind to accuſe him of having 
ſtoln any thing from the Azciexts, except 
the Names of ſeveral Romantick Hero sʒ but he 
had new moulded em, and made em ſo much 
larger then Nature, that be might juftly 
claim the Title of the greateſt Original and 
beſt Inventer amongſt the Roman Orators, 
vuberefore they ought to have conferr'd the 
Chief Command on him: However Balſac 
being already choſen, they deſired he would 
content himſelf to be his Collegue, and take 
Care to ſuſtain him at the Head of all his 
Hero's, if he was too hardly preſs'd by the 
Ancients. | | 
The 
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The Italian Orators were not leſs confu- 
ſed about the Choice of their General; ha- 
ving abundance of Wit, and but little:Judg- 
ment, the Fame of Cicero and Demoſtheres 
made ein tremble, nor was any Perſon a- 
mongſt em ſo hardy to undertake the Bur- 
then of the War. But the Spaniards, who 
zoin'd *em, had more Courage; and deliver'd 
dem out of this difficulty by chooſing of 
Miguel de Cervantes. The Italians applau- 
ded the Choice, and as the Spaniſh Poets 
had conſented to obey Taſſo, ſo they ſub- 
mitted to receive Orders from Cervantes, 
hoping he who had ſo happily defeated 
Amadis, and the other Romances of Ancient 
Chivalry by his inimitable Don £»ixotte 
de la Manche, might be able to do the like 
by Cicero and Demoſthenes. : 
Balſac and Calprenede ſwore Union with 
Miguel de Cervantes, and afterwards ſent to 
aſſure Corueille and Taſſo of a good Corre- 
ſpondence, who return'd their Compliments 
_ the ſame Proteſtations of Friend- 
ip. = 


bet ween the Ancients and Mitderns. 
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[be Ancients nts iv Gene wah at the Head 
of F their. toward Mount Helicon; 
The: Order o of thei March. Homer and 
Virgil poſſeſs _ themſelves of the Fountain 
Hippoccene. ; The Muſes frigluned by Fame 
take their Flight from Mount Helicon to 
that of, Olympus. Virgil mount Pegaſus, 
aud follows em. The Modertis arch to- 
wards Mount Heli icon. The Order of their 
March. A Sedition amongſt the Italian 
Orators appeas'd by the Choice of Trajano 


Poccalini to be Miguel Cervantes's Aſectate, 


ad Latin Poetick Armies. Corneille puts 
his Army in Order of Battle over againſs the 
Grecks ; Taſſo oppoſes his to the Latins: 
= The Greek and Latin Orators united in one 
= Body. "The Modern follow their Example. 


"Ecmillion cheek d Aurora had no foott- 

er began to caſt a warm Reflection on 
We Summit of Parnaſſus, but the Ancienit 
Wore diligent than the Moderns, defended 
n good Order at the Head of their Troops. 
omer, Virgil, and all the other Poetick 


D Chiefs 


Ihe Arrival of the Moderns within View of 
the Ancients. | The Diſpoſition of the Greelke 
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to abandon it and march towards Helicon, 
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Chiefs having learnt by ou Experience, that 
Mount Parnaſſus was a ſterife Place, reſolvd 


there to render themſelves Maſters of the 
Fountain Hyppocreze , and Eneamp along 
Permeſſis. They were ſenſible what Im- 
portance it was of, to deprive the Modern. 
of the Uſe of theſe Waters, for thefe, and 
the Attick Salt once intercepted, they would 
quickly be reduced to the laſt Extremities. 
Demoſthenes and Cicero agreed with Virgil 
and Homer in this Point, therefore all the 
Four llu(trious Chiefs began to March at the 
Head of their feveral Troops towards Mount 
Helicon. 
The Armies were diſpoſed in Four equal 
Columns, the Right was commanded by 
Homer, who led the firſt Body compoſed of 
Crecian Poets, cloath'd and arm'd after their 
own Country Faſhion. Virgil march'd be- 
fore the Second, which conſiſted of Latis 
Poets, arm'd and cloathd after the Roma 
manner. Demoſthenes brought up the Greci- 
an Orators, who form'd the Third Column, 
and Pericles was on his Right. Cicero, who 
Commanded the Fourth, wherein were the 
Latin Orators, had this Day put on his Con- 
ſular Habit, and caus d the Ax and Bundle o 
Rods to be carried before him, believing this 
Magiſterial Pomp would gain him mor: 
Reſpect amongſt his Brother Orators. Th 
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between the Ancients and: Molerns, 


The four Armies croſs d the Plain in good 


Order, which lay between the Hills of Par- 


naſis and Helicon ; and being arrived at the 


foot of the Latter, all the Generals went to 
refreſh themſelves by Drinking the Waters of 
the Fountain Hyppocrene; after which Homer 
and Virgil left Parties to ſecure the Spłting. 

The Myſes hapned at that Inſtant to be up- 
on the Mount, examining the new Poem, 
which had made fo great a Noiſe in Parnaſſur, 
and each deliver'd her Sentiments according 
to the various Taſte ſhe had oſ the Beauties 
of the ſeveral Arts therein diſſerted on. When 
Fame, who is naturally inclined to enlarge 
on what ſhe hears, came to put em in ap- 
prehenſions, by telling em, they would 
ſhortly ſee the greateſt Battle that ever was 
fought, that the Ancient Poets and Orators 
ere arrived at the foot of Mount Helicon 
with Four puiſſant Armies; that they had 
poſſeſ?d themſelves of the Fountain Hip- 
pocrene, that the ' Moderns would follow 
cloſe after with all their Power, and endea · 
vour to force em thence : That Mount Par- 
naſſus, their Principal abode, was now going 
to be deſerted, and that their Empire was 
upon the Point of Ruine. 


The Muſes little inured to the Dungers of 


War, apprehended the Diſorders it would 

cauſe; might reridef the Chiefs of one Patty 

ſo hardy to make Attertipts upon their _— 
D 2 A 
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And remembring Pirencus's Deſign, they re- 
ſolv'd to retite to Mount Ohympus, whence i 
they might with Safety give Apolio notice of 
the great and inteſtine Wars amongſt his Sub- 
jects Wherefore uſing the ſame Wings that de- 
hvered em from the Violence of the K. of Pho- 
cides, they mounted into the Air, and flew o- 
verthe Greek, and Latin Armies. who in vain 
efſay'd to retain em in their Camps by En- Wn 
treaties; each fide apprehending they miglt Me 
be corrupted by conſiderable Preſents from 
the Enemy. This Suſpicion made Homer 
deſire Virgil to aſcend to the Top of Helicon, 
and obſerve their Flight; he excuſed the 
Trouble he gave him, by ſaying, he would 
willingly have ſbared it with him, but chat 
he was not capable of deſcrying Material 
Objects. Virgil immediately gain d the Sum- 
mit and there found Pegaſus 5; who knowing 
him well, inſtead of the Curvets and | Laſh- 
ings out he uſually makes, when the gene- 
rality of Poets endeavour to approach him, 
fuffer d himſelf to be Mounted by Virgi 
" ith the ſame Eaſe Alexander managed Byce- 

alus. s Lt. 1 
: Virgil making the beſt Advantage of P.. 
gaſuss aptneſs, ſpur'd him forward through 
the Air, in purſuit of the Myſes beyond 
Mount Parnaſſus ; where he had the Satil- 
faction to ſee, that inſtead of ſtaying witi 
the Moderns, they had paſs'd over em, — 

| 2 ret 
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retired to Mount Ohmpus. He obſerv'd, as 
Ine flew over Parnaſſus, what paſs' d there, 
and found, that Lican, of all the Ancients, 
was left alone on that fide of the Hill which 
they had quitted, whilſt the Moderns ſtill 
remain'd on their Side of the Mountain. 
In fine, Virgil return'd with great Swift- 
neſs upon Pegaſus to the Camp ot the Arnci- 
Went, where he gave em an Account of what 
e had ſeen: The whole Army having gi- 
ven Proofs of their Satisfaction to find the 
Myſes had not ſided with their Enemies, dif- 
poſed themſelves in good Order to receive 


em. 

The Latins paid Virgil more Reſpect than 
before, ſeeing Pegaſus ſo obedient to his Or- 
ders, and ſo uſefully employ'd for the Com- 
non Intereſt. Virgil took care to lead him 
dut to Water at the Fountain Hyppocrene, than 
zave him time to refreſh himſelf after his 

ourney. x 3 
Mean while Fame perceiving the Myſes 
ere gone, took her Flight likewiſe from 
ount Helicon to Parnaſſus, to inform the 
Moderns what paſs d amongſt the Ancients ; 
e found them mightily Surpriz'd, that the 

ſes had paſs'd over their Heads, without 
o much as baiting one Moment at Parnaſſus ; 
or was their uneaſineſs a little encreas d, by 
perceiving Virgil follow'd after them on the 
back of Pegaſus ; which made Lucan, who 

| D 3 exceſſively 
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exceſſively envy'd his Glory, almoſt burt 
with Malice. x 

But Fame acquainted em with the Reaſon; 
of the Myſes Departure to Olympws, and tha 
the Greeks and Latins were Encamp'd at the 
foot of Mount Helicon, where they had 
poſſeſo d themſelves of the Fountain Hypps 
crene, and one fide of the River Permeſſzs. 

Alas! cry'd Crneille with a deep Sigh, [ 
perceive theirDeſign,they intend to reduce u 
by Thirſt, having deprived us of theſe Poe 
tick Waters: But we muſt obviate this Mi: 
chief, tis high Time to abanden this Barren 
Mountain, and march towards Helicon. We: 
muſt poſſeſs our ſelves of the oppoſite Bani 
of Permeſſis, to divide at leaſt with the As 
cients the Waters of that River. As for 
thoſe of Hyppocrene, which are the moſt def 
Iicious and admirable of any that belong 
to our Art; I perceive plainly, we ſhall havf 
many a ſharp Engagement with the Enemyf 
before we ſhall force 'em to deſert them, of 
even oblige em to divide the Uſe of tht 
Fountain with us. But my dear Felloy 
Soldiers, added he, ſpeaking to all the Poen 
Let us looſe no further Time, let us ſtiſt 
all Domeſtick Broils, and private Jealouſie 
Jet us generouſly Sacrifice em for the Publid 
Good, we may aſſume em again hereafter a 
our leiſure; but let us at preſent Rival us 
7 ; btb 
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ur other in nothing but the Glory of ſignali- 
ing the Hatred we bear to Antiquity. 
ſons Corneille's Diſcourſe being applauded by 
tha the whole Aſſembly, He and Taſſo made all 
t the the Modern Poets deſcend into the Plain. 
had The two Poetick Armies march'd upon the 
pb fame Line, the French on the Right, the 
. ialian and Spaniſh on the Left: Thoſe of 
h, che Orators came behind em; but they were 
ce ul not ſo obedient to their Chiets as che For- 
po mer. The mean Opinion ſeveral French 
Mic Moderns had of Balſac, made em ſubmit to 
irren him with great Reluctance, and their un- 
| eaſineſs ſeem'd to preſage ſome great Miſ- 
fortune to their Party during the War. Cal- 
prenede could not brook to ſee him take the 
Upper-hand, and his Natural Pride gave 
him a ſtrong defire to Aſtront his Collegue. 
Nor were the Italians leſs jealous to ſee 


amongſt em, who was known to be the fa- 
mous Caſtelvetro, loudly declared, during 
the March, they were going to be diſhonour'd 
amongſt all Nations, and all Future Ages, 
ſince their Country was ſo deſtitute of an 
Orator Sublime and Eloquent enough to be 
their General, that they were obliged to ac- 
knowledge a Mean and Foreign Author of 
Comical Romance; that the Latin would 
have very good Reaſon to uſe them like Bar- 
barians, and no longer . the 
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2 Spaniard at their Head. A certain Critick 
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ſhe had deſerted [taly, and retired to France, 


they held with the Barbarous Nations, after 


from thence, which formerly Reign'd there, 


Mutiny amongſt: the Halian Orators, they 
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Ttalians for their Lawful Iſſue; whilſt not 
content to have corrupted the Language, WE 
they left em; they had not preſerved even ¶ 
any Turns of Roman Eloquence, and had WW: 
ſo depraved their Taſte by the Converſe ſp 


q 


the ſundry Inroads of thoſe People into 
Italy, they had not been able to produce 
any thing excellent in its kind of this Na- 
ture; that inſtead of being moved with the 
real Beauties of Rhetoric, which conſiſted 
in lively and natural Deſcriptions of the 
Subjects treated of, they were amuſed with 
foreign Hyperboles and Metaphors, raviſh'd 
with Equivocations, Puns, Antitheſes, and 
ſuch like School-boys Diverſions, unworthy 
of a Nation fo famous as theirs, and ſo far 
diſtant from the Majeſty of Greek and Lu 
tin Eloquence,, who had been ſo frightned 
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where ſhe _— to find worthy Scholars, 
who profited by her LeCtures, and hoped in 
Time to chaſe the ſame Barbarous Terms 


and were ſtill ſo much admired in [tahy, 
Spain, and the Nations of the North, 
great Adorers of the Italian and Spanif 
Turns. | 
This Seditious Diſcourſe raisd ſo great a 


declared they would not obey Miguel de 
DIG " +&* -*. * on 


not i 


Balſac one. 
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roantes, and demanded an Election for a 
ief of their own Country. Upon this 


Wcrvates made a Halt, and being a Perſon of 
Wudgmen 
good Order was, to demand himſelf an Ita- 


t. found the only way to reſtore 


ian Collegue, ſince the French had 8 

Thus the Italian Criticks being 
uperior in Number, their Nation mage 
hoice of Trajano Boccalini, who had ac- 


quired ſo great a Reputation amongſt them, 
and was then preſent at the Head of his Ragu- 
agli di Parnaſſo, divided into two Centuries 
whereof he had form'd two Companies of 
Ordinance, attended by the Fifty Chapters, 
which he call'd the Aggiunta 4 Raguagli, and 
his Pietra del Paragone Politico, which coſt 


him his Life, with ſome other Pieces. Him 
the Italians proclaim'd their Leader; and 
he placed himſelf at their Head on the Left 
of Cervantes; after which both Armies con- 
tinued their March in the ſame Line, on 
the Leſt of the French Orators. | 


The Moderns being now arrived within 


fight of Mount Helicon, near the Banks of 
Permeſſis, which parted them and the Auci- 
ents; Corneille and Taſſo advanced to take a 
View of the Enemies Camp, which they 
found diſpoſed in very g Order. The 
Greek Poets were in two Lines along the 
ſide of Permeſſis. In tlie Middle of the firft 
Line were placed the [lliads and Odyſſes of 

ene 
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In the middle of his Troops. 


manded the Right Wing of this Second Line, 
which conſiſted of their Fragments and 
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Homer, which compoſed two Phalanges a, 
ter the Macedonian manner, numerous B 
dies drawn up in ngle, and here th 
General himſelf had choſen his Poft to Fight, 
On his Rightf 
in the ſame Line, he had placed the Trage 
dies of Sophocles Euripides, and other Greif 
Poets, who extended themſelves to the Brin 
of the Fountain Hyppocrene, at the foot o 
Mount Helicon ;, for he had given the Com- 
mand of the Right Wing to thoſe two Dran. 
matick Poets. The Left was compoſe! 
of Pindars Odes, the Fragments of Sims 
nides, Bachilides, Alceus, and ſome other 
Greek Lyricks ; which Wing he committed 
to Pindar's Care. 

In the firſt Line had Homer placed hi; 
Carriages loaden with Attick Salt, in the In: 
terval between his 1/iads and Odyſſes, to ſerve 
inſtead of Artillery againſt the Moderns, | 
Menander and Ariſtophanes commanded} 
the Second Line, in the midſt whereof had 
Homer diſpoſed their Works. The Frag: 
ments of Menander, attended by thoſe of 
the New Greek Comedians were poſted on 
the Right; the Eleven Plays of Ariſtophs 
nes, followed by ſome Fragments of Ancien. 
Comedies on the Left. | 

Calimac has, Sapho, and Anacreon com- 
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ether Tender Pieces, as well Amorous as 

5 B. Jymnes to Bacchus. 
e the "The Left, under Theocritys, was compoſed 
of his Works, with the Fragments of Bion 

„ ſchus, and other Bucolick Poets. 
= The Army of the Lain Poets was in Ba- 
talia on the Left of the Grecian, upon the 
ſame Line. Virgil had poſted his Exeids 
in the midſt of the Front, and call'd them 
the firſt Legion; he deſigned to Fight in 
Perſon at the Head of theſe ; and named the 
Thebaides of Statius the Second, which he 
diſpoſed on the Left of his own Poem, 
And Stativs was to ſecond Virgil at the 

Head of this Epick. 


The Command of his Right Wing he gave 


Poets Works, as well Lyricks as Satyrs, 
with thoſe of Perſus and Juvenal, who 
were obliged to ſerve under him : But Ho- 


ſhould divide the Command of the Wing 
with him; and placed his Fragments at the 
Head of Perſius and Juvenals Satyrs. 

Ovid and Tibullus were choſen by Virgil 
to Command the Left of the firſt Line: 
which he formed of their Works, with 


Wa jo 4 
irgil had placed thoſe Carriages of A.- 
tick, Salt, he receivd from the B 2 
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Horace, which was compoſed of all that 


race had agreed with Virgil, that Lacilias 
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thoſe of Propertias, who was declared their 


? 
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the Right of the Front near Horace, who 
commanded there: And on the Left he had 
diſpoſed others Loaden with ſoft and paſ. 
fionate Thoughts, extracted from the beſt {Whnic 
Latin Poets, to be at the diſpoſal of Tibullu 
and Ovid, who mi = make uſe of them up- rei 
on Occafion againſt the Enemy. ag 

The Chief « Command of the Second Line 
he gave Terence, of whoſe Works conſiſted 
the firſt Legion of it, compoſed of fix Co- 
horts : But the ſecond Legion made of Plau- 
tus's Works had twenty Coborts in it, at 
whoſe Head he ſerved in the Quality of Te- 
rencess Lieutenant. 

The Right Wing of this Line Virgil com- 
mitted to the Care of the Tragedian Seneca, 
who was mighty uneaſy to ſee Terence pre- 
ferr d before him: He could not refrain 
making his Complaints, and ſaying, The 
Buskin had always been prefer'd to the Sock. 
Virgil told him, his Aſſertion was true, but 
there was not now an equality of Merit be- 
tween thoſe different kinds of Poetry; and 
that Terence being more excellent in the Co- 
mick way than Seneca in the Tragick, he had 
juſtly been prefer d before him. 

Catullus at the Head of all his Poems, was 
entruſted with the Command of the Left 
Wing, and Marſhal was detach'd from the 
Main-body, as had already been reſolv'd 
with his Epica, and * at the Ex- 


tremity 
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q 7 of the Left Wing, to FFiranſh with 


rho he Italian Poets. 
nad Corneille and Taſſo finding the HR 
al- Army in ſo good Order, thought it conve- 
veſt Wnient to imitate them. Corneille, who had 
lu; the Chief Command amongſt the Moderns, 
up- Wrcſolv'd to put his Army in Batalia, over 
againſt that of the Greek Poets: The Main 
ine {MW Pody of the Firſt Line he compoſed of his 
ted I Tragedies, where he choſe to Fight in Per- 


fon at their Head between Cinna and the 
Hor atii.. - | 
He order d Voiture and Serafin to. place 
their fmall Poetick Works on either 6d his 
Tragedies; theſehe call'd his Veteran Horſe; 
and Commanded their Leaders at their Head 
to ſuſtain him, to be ready to receive and 
obey his Inſtructions. The Right Wing com- 
poſed of Brebeuf . Tranſlation of Bee 
was under his Conduct. 

The Left conſiſting} of Malers odes 
and other Poetick Pieces, was: o receive 
Orders from him. 

This Choice furniſh d ſome Modern Males 
contents with ſubject Matter for a Jeſt; who 
declared; their Army being led only by Nor- 
man Generals, it would be much more for * 7 
their Advantage * to,go. to Law with the Weg 


18 

ft Greeks, than engage them on the Subjects of , Lin- 
e Politeneſs 2 * * 1 1 1130 A 
d 1 5 

8 Corneille 

{ 
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Corneille gave Moliere the Command of the 
Second Line, where the Comedies of that Ex. 
cellent Poet were ranged; which he calle 
his Veteran Troops. 

The Right Wing of this Line he gave thel 
Counteſs of Suze, who took her Poſt at the 

Head of all her Elegies,” joyn d to the Madri- 
| gals of Sabliere, Rte other Tender and 
Amorous Pieces under his Command. 

The Marquis of Racan had the Manage- 
ment of the Left, which was compoſed of 
his Paſtorals, with ſome other Pieces of 
Countrey Strains and Gallantry. 
After this diſpoſition was made, the French 
Epick Poets ſent an Addreſs to ' Corntille, 
wherein they complain d, That he had 
not given em any Poſt or Command a- 
mong it the Modern. Seudlery, who was their 
i Depu „ told him plainly, He would con- 
| e laſt drof . his 1 before he would 
| fuser ſuch an Affront: That he plainly per- 
ceiv'd the Hatred Corneille Had ſhewn the 

Epicks, in preferring Brebenf a Tranſlator 
before them, was the Effect of that Reſent: 
ment he always bore him, for having Writ: 
ten againſt his cid; but he would have him 
take Notice, he had ſtill many Criticiſms in 
- Reſerve upon ſeveraF of his Pieces; and if 
be could but find an Interpreter, to make 
bimſelf underſtood by the Auciente, he 
 hould give them very welcome Intelli gr] 
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the DF This Diſcourſe, though diſreſpe&ful, no- 
Ex.“ N ing moved the General. I would, anſw-er d 
Hed racille, imitate the Patience of Aganen- 
Wor ; who endured the Injuries of Achilles. | 


the This Compariſon pleasd who 
the Wow began to be ſorry for what he had ſaid, 
ir. Wprew milder, and reply d, He defired then 
and Morneille would allow him the fame Poſt 


{chilles enjoyed under Agamemnon. Have 
but Patience, ſaid Cornelis, and you ſhall 
We employed according to your feverat Ta- 
tents: For you who are Author of Alæic, 
in reſpect to the fire of your Imagination, f 
make you Great Maſter of my Ordinance z 
and I would have you acquaint the other 
Epic Poets, your Brethren, who fent you, 
that I have a ted them to guard the 
Carriages of my Army, loaden with Rhymes, 
— _ the other Baggage always ne- 

| That each may know his 
Poſt kein Yes Marr eſte attended by his 
Poem on — hall — Care of ſeveral 
Wa ggons full of Poetick Vifions, like thoſe 
in his * Comedy: That Saint Amand with * gr wit 
his Moyſe Save, - ſhall guard the Carriages © Comedy 
of Champaigne and Burgundy, which have yigoos- 
always inſpired him with Verſes, inſtead of =_ 
the Waters of Hyppocrene; and: that Chapelain 
with his Pucelle, ſhall Conduct ſeveral o- 
thers loaden with Ice: For 2 of 
his Poem will keep it from melting, and 


this 
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this Baggage will ſerve to cool the Bottles of i P 


Wine under St. Amand's Charge. Wt! 
The whole Army approved this excellen | EF 


| Order, and Scudery retired to acquaint his WH 


Line was commanded by Taſſoni, attended 
by his Comical Piece of La 
— the Left by Petrarch with all his Sonnets WW 
} and other Amorous Pieces. 


r at the Head of his Adonis, with a 


ments, of great Uſe amongſt 


Brethren, that each might take the Poſt the WM Cf 
General had appointed him. d 
Mean while Tafſo was employd in put. 
ting his Army in Order, over againſt that of B 
the Latin,; the Main-body was form d of I. 
his Poem — Liotta; His Right MG 
Wing be compoſed of all the Dramatic v 
Works of Lopez de Vega, under the Com. Wi: 
0¹ 
w 
C 
te 
m 


mand of that. Spaniard whom he made hi 
firſt — And his Left con- 
ſiſted of his own | Paſtoral Amintas, and 
Grarini's Paſter-fido, whom he ene run 
with the Care of that Wing. 

The Conduct of the Second Line he gave 


ample Authority as he himſelf had over the 
Firſt, to qualifie his Grief for 7aſſo's ting | 
preferr'd before him to the Generalſhi 
the Italian Poets: The Right Wing of 0 


echia Rapita 


le loaded ſeveral Carriages with Fancie | 
of various kinds, and with Magic Enchant- 


alian Poets 
and other Modern, of ill Taſte, whoſ 


Poem 
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poems were as much infected by them as | 
the Romances of Knight Eftfantry : Theſe 

W were reſerved for Arioſis to comm ind at the 
Head of his Orlando Furioſo, in caſe he 
ſhould return to. fetve amongſt the M- 
derns. n 

The Modern Orators likewiie had detach'd 
Balzac and Cervaittes their Generals to get 
Intelligence of the Enemy, who found the 
Greeks and Latins united in one Atmy, 


ick Wwhoſe Main Body was form'd of Demoft+ 
m-. bene and Ciceros Orations: The forfner was 
his Mon the Right, at the Head of his Ph#ippicks, 
2n- N which he called the ſirſt Phalanx ; he made 
nd Choice of Plato and Xenophon for his Lieu- 


tenant· Generals, to whom he gave tlie Com- 
mand of the Right Wing, compoſed of his 
own Works, and thoſe of divers other Gre- 
ian Orators. Cicero too had placed himſelf 
before his Philippicks, on the Left of De- 
moſthenet, and call'd them his firſt Legion, in 
omplaiſance to the Greek Leader, whom he 
WD mitated in this Piece againſt Anthony, of 
he fame Nature with that of Demoſthenes a- 
painſt Philip of Macedonia; not butCicero Had 


netz Wa greater Eſteem for his Oratior agaifiſt Mi 

ut deſigning to oblige the Greeks, he only 
cies made that his ſecond Legion. Pliny the 
nt- ¶ Lounger he entruſted with the Charge of the 
ets, 


Lett Wing, which conſiſted of his Panegy- 
| E 116k 


= . 


it proper to follow their Example, by joſn 
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rick upon Trajan, having choſen him his 
Lieutenant General, in Preference to all the 
other Latin Orators. 4 
Demoſthenes and Cicero made no ſecond 4 
Line, but contented themſelves with twolf 
Reſerved Bodies, to whom the Ammunition 
of the Army was Committed. That of the 
Greeks was Conducted by Lucian attended 
by his Dialogues, that of the Latin by Quin. 
tilian with his Declamations and Oratoricd 
Inſtitutions. 
Balſac and Cervantes having acquainted — 
Moderns with this Diſpoſition, they 


ing all their Forces in one Army too; th: 
midſt whereof was compoſed of all Ballas 
Works, and Calprenedes's Romances, on the 
Left was poſted Don Quixot de la Marche 
Theſe three Bodies were upon the ſam 
Line with their ſeveral Authors at ther 
Heads. The Pleadings of the French Advoll 
cates formed the Right, and the Defender off 
Jane Maillards Cauſe, for the Reaſons alreadi 
mentioned, as likewiſe for having been In- 
ſtrumental in Balſacs Choice, was intruſtelſ 
by him with the Care of this Wing : + And} 
Boccalin, attended by all his Works, com. 
manded che Ri as 


Balſa 


: " =T \ ins NY ? N 80 « F - 
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= Baſac made Choice of La Serre to Com- 
mand his Baggage, becauſe that Author, al- 
Pays was a Paſſionate admirer of his Stile: 


= His Carriages were Toaden with quantities 
wk of high-flown Phraſes, ſtudied Periods, arid 
tel ententious Quotations, collected from̃ his 
des pwn Writings, and La Serre's OGalamatias, 
. {Weontaining/ fifty Volumes. 

1% Miguel de Cervantes gave che like Office to 


N.evedo, whoſe Fifors with ſome of Mad 
paniards, compoſed the Baggage of this 
Army. wot 
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The Contents of the Fourth Book. 


Arioſto deſcends from the Moon with the Spi. 
rit of Rolland. Homer makes Euſtachiy 
the Captain of his Guards, with, whom |y 
Reviews his Illiads and Odyſſes. Euſta- 

chius ſhews him the Places the Moderns d. Nie 
ſign to attack, Camoes demands leave « 
lone to engage the Ancients. He charge 
Homer. The Succeſs of the Combat; hi 
Luziades defeated by the Illiads: Camoes 
taken Priſoner by Homer, who uſes him « 
Achilles did the Body of Hector. Cor. 
neille ſend, Saraſin to Homer, to demand 
Camoes's Liberty. Homer's Anſwer. Lucan 
perceiving a Body coming to join the Arm 
om the Living, meets em, in order to be 
- Choſen their General, but is- defeated by on 
of the two _ of that Party. He «i 
1 Brebeuf with their Arrival at Par- 
nallus. 


H E Armies on both Sides were drawn 
up in this Order, and ready to. en- 
gage, when a kind of flying Monſter de- 

ſcended from the Chouds. No Body could 
diſcern what it was : It had the Head, Fore 
Feet, the Wings and Feathers of a Griphon, 

| i its 
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ts Tail and hinder Feet reſembled thoſe of 
Horſe, and it was mounted by a Man. But 
fter it approached the Army of the Modern. 
he Italians knew 'twas Arioſto upon his 
lyppogripho, who came without doubt to 
ring them Intelligence. The ſtrangeneſs of 
he Thing moved the Curioſity of all Par- 
ies; and Arioſto had no ſooner deſcended 
to the Army of the Italian Poets, but he 
hus addrefſed himſelf to them with a Viol 
his Hand : Behold here, ſaid he, the 
pirit of my Hero, whom I have brought 
om the Moon, that I may make uſe of it 
or the Publick Good. You are not igno- 
ant, added he, how great was the Valour 
f Rolland, and I deſign to ſnuff up all 
Sis Vigour contain'd in this Bottle, that 1 
nay be the fitter to command you, and I 
erſwade my ſelf, afier ſuch an offer, you 
ill not refuſe to obey me, and Caſhieer 
%, who poſſeſſes the Place due to my 
erit. This new Viſion of Arioſto made 
ne whole Army laugh. But Taſſ told him 
a Commanding Tone, Drollery was not 
ow the Buſineſs in hand, therefore he ſhould | 
ake Poſſeſſion with his Poem, of the Poſt 
llotted him, to guard the Baggage of the 
rmy, row of being treated like a Re- 


|. Ariofto with great Reluctance obeyd, - 
d found his long Voyage had done himno 


© 5k The 
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The Ancients who were poſſeſsd of the 
Fountain rene, and had the Advantag 3 
of the Moderut, thought it not their Baſinegl 
to attack them by open Force, but to fl 
tigue and diſperſe their Army. Mean while 
er, to prevent Surprize, becauſe his grea 
Age had made him Blind, finding he hal 
Occaſion for a Leader, was no ſooner Atrivell 
at the foot of Mount Helicon, but he deſired 
Demiſthenes would ſend him Euſtachius the 
Ancient Greek Author, who had made ſud 
excellent Remarks upon his 1!liads and Ody: 
ſes. Demoſthenes having found him in 14 
Rear, amongſt the Orators, ſoon ſent himt 
Homer, who-upon his Arrival moſt kind) 
embraced him. Tis you, my Dear Eufte 
eblus, ſaid he, who have defended me wil 
ſo much Worth and Generoſity againſt a 
my Enemies, to you therefore I commit th 
Care of my Perſon and my Works, defiri Iron 
you would pleaſe to be Captain of mill 
Guards. Euſtachius, though - he was Biſboyl 
of 'Theſſalonica, a Profeſũon almoſt incompr 
tible wich Arms, thought he might accep 
the Employ in a poetick War, 5 5 ther 
would 4 be no Effthon of Blood, withouf 
tranſgreſſing his Orders. ' Wherefore havin 
thahked Homer for the Truſt he repoſed "ll 
him, he aſcehded his Chariot, "he Conduft} 
whereof he baer; having firſt N. 


* 


2 , 42 
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le Himſelf at all Points, that he might be able 
o Repulſe the * Homeromaſticks. * 4 Nene 
ne Homer deſired he would, with him, Re- la cn 
 1-Bview the Phalanges of his [lliads and Ody/- ticiſe upon 
+... Beginning with the Former, I am ad- Homer. 
iſed, ſaid he, the Moderus deſign to Attack 
halW@ny 1724s by the way of Achiller's Buckler, 
and deſtroy ſome part of that which I cauſed 
o be Engraven with ſo much Care, even 
thei by the Hand of Vulcan. Tt will grieve me 
enſibly, to have ſo beautiful a Work de- 
aced; therefore I conjure you, my Dear 

WE» /txchize, take Care to defend it againſt 
he Efforts of theſe Barbarians. 


nar Sach was the Language he gave the Mo- 
e ernc, out of Indignation, becauſe they de- 
u ſgned to deſtroy one of the moſt admired 
t A eices of Antiquity. But Euſtachius com- 
t teforted him, by engaging all their Shot 


rig would only ſerve to Poliſh that Impene- 
riß rable Shield; and that he might ſafely de- 
cho end on him for its Preſervation. | 
mo After this they Review'd the other PB 
ce of the Odyſes : Behold, ſaid Homer, 
then making him obſerve his Deſcription of A, 
W-in0us's Garden, where the Moderns mean to 
Charge this Body, They deſign to overthrow - 
Wit with the Deſcription of the Gardens 
f the greateſt and moſt Magnificent of 
maß Monarchs, under whom they have had the 
mſelſ Advantage to live, without conſidering it; 
* E 4 Would 
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+ Or Cor- 
fr, this 
Rirg en: 
te tain d 


U:ylics, 
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would have been ridiculous to have given 
ſuch to ſo petty a Prince as the King of i 
* Pheaces. 4 

We know very well, reply'd Euſtachiu, if 
how to make the neceſſary Diſtinctions be- 
tween the Greatneſs of the Maſter, and the 
Capacity of his Work-men ; and to let them 
know, that a Landskip by the excellency of 
the Painter, may ſurpaſs the vw of 
the moſt Magnificent Palaces done by a leſs 
skilful Hand, 

So ſoon as the Army of the Moderns was 
Ranged in Batalia, over againſt that of the 
Ancients, Camoes attended by fome Portu- 
gueſe Pogts, pre ſented himſelf before Corne- 
ille, at the Head of his Epick Laziades. | 
am come, ſaid he, to perform my Promiſe 
of deteating Homer, and all the Ancient 
Poets. Wherefore I defire I may Command 
the Van of the Army, and alone attack the 
Enemy, without any Perſons medling to 
ſuſtain me: For I deſign to admit no Part- 
ners in the Glory of this Exploit. | 

Corneille readily granted his Demands, tho | 
he was aſſured before-hand of the ill Succeſs | 
which muſt neceſſarily attend ſo raſh an En- 
terprize. Thus Camoes beginning his March 
at the Head of his Heroick Poem, of his 
Sylves, and of her Pieces of the like Faſhion, 
forded Permeſſzs where the Waters were ſhal- 


Igw, and fell upon the Wigds, 
| —_—_... 


W 
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Homer was ſtrangely ſurprized at the Raſh- 


mould dare to oppoſe his Roving Portugueſe 


order: However the Verſes of this Poem 


niſe Venus remembring Diomede had Wounded Di- 
jem Neties at the Siege of Troy, by that doleful To- 
and ken were apprehenſive of the like Treat- 


therefore retreated out of Danger, attende 
by all the other Gods that were cited by the 
Liades. | 

This Flight, together with the ill Go- 


cels vernment of the Poem, occaſioned its total 
En- Defeat, notwithſtanding the brave Reſiſt. - 
rch ance it made, being ſuſtain'd by ſprightli · 
his WM neſs of Fancy, force of Thoughts, and 


on, abundance of Poetick Fictions. 


al- After this Defeat Camoes fled before Homer, 


and Thrice made the Tour of the Grecian 
ne IP Camp, 


s of this Poet, who charged him ſo vigo- 
Pully. The /!/;ads receiv d the firſt On- ſet 
4, ichout the leaſt Diſorder: But Achilles, 
a, and Diomedes provoked, that Camoes 


erchants to them, ſet upon them with ſuch. 
ury, they ſoon put the Luziades in Diſ- 


7anting not Courage, rallied, and return'd 
again to the Charge. But there hapned an 
nfortunate Diviſion among them upon this 
Score; it ſeems the Portugueſe had impru- 
dently mixed falſe Deities, Angels, and De- 
ils all- together in his Works; the Fabulous 
ods ſoon left the Poem; for Mars and 


ment from theſe God-wounding Heroes ; 
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Camp; as Hector had Thrice fled round abuu 3 
the Walls of Troy before Achilles. But lone, 
who, was always 5 Condudted by Euſtechius ha 
ving met and overthrown Camoes, 1 
him by the Legs to the hinder part of his 
Chariot and drag d him in Triumph round 
the Ca ——— to uſe the Unfortunate 
eee every Day as Achilles had done the 
y of  HeGor ; and to render the Reſem- 
. between his and Hector: Ad venture 
compleat, the Fabulous Gods cited by C4 
mocs in his Poem, ſuſtained his Body in 
the Air whilſt dragg d by Homer, as they 
had formerly done - He&ors upon the like 
Occaſion, to — it might neither be 
Braiſed nor Sullied by the Motion. 
Corneille bebeldhe.Defeat and Taking of 
Camges,, without moving to his — | 
and he Commanded the whole Army to con- 
tinue in their Poſts, becauſe he was not Tus 
hazarding a general Battle, But-perceiving i 
how. Homer dragged the Body of — 
tunate Bard his Allie, he diſpatch'd Saraſin, 
who underſtood Greek,; to their Army, to 
demand his Freedom from Homer. Saraſin 
having paſs d the River, made a Signal 
whereby they underſtood be had ſome Pro- 
poſals — vor. wherefore Euſtachius was ſent 
to Receive and Conduct him to an Audience 
from Homer. 


| mation 
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Illuſtrious Meleſe ſgenes, ſaid e 
Livility Was never 1 by 21 
Foes, the Great 7 1 8 „ my. General, hopes 
ou will not 15 5 2. the "Demands he makes 

-bi you, by me his Dep . 199 mann 
have pity on the, unfortunate Ports ugueſe Poet, 
conſidering he'has, already receiv va. ſufficient 
Puniſhment for bis, Raſhneſs in venturi 
alone to Attack you, from the Defeat; 
you will gain more Glory by ſetting 15 
Free, than treating him after ſuc ch a Man- 
aas 

If your Gegeral, N Homer, would 
Nat the Priſoners Freedom, let him not 
diſdain to follow. Priams Example pon the, 
like Occaſion 3 who came in Perſon into the, 
| Grecian Camp, to demand his Hector 55 
e; from Achilles : If Corneille knew not hi 

W fore, he may read my Iliads:an | be 7 2 

inform d, and you who underſtand, Greek, 
may be his Interpreter. 

After this rough Anſwer Hamer 
ed Euſt achius to Conduct Soraſa with a G 
to the Banks of Permeſſit, and thete ys 
tilt he ſhould have 72554 h , that he 


might not have an e remarkr 
ing what pals in 28 al 
25.not a little 


uneaſy to 2 hiraſelf of all the Aut int g, 


leſt os upon the Summit of Parnaſſus, de- 
an in the Plain Twp. F lying Camry that 


came 


au. 
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to theſe two Bodies, deſigning to join them 


* Luca) 
was a Spa- 
niard born 


ac or deva. towards Parnaſſus, would gladly acknow- 


+ Morſew neden. + The other March'd at the Head of 


nine Satyrs, nine Epiſtles, and a Diſcourſe 


Vith a fterce Countenance, thus addreſsd 
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came from the Living; whereupon he re. 
ſolved to Deſcend from the Mount, attend- 
ed by his Pharſalia, to make himſelf known i 


with his Poem, and make them ſubſervient 
to his Deſigns during the War: For the 
Natural Vanity of his * Nation, had per- 
ſwaded him theſe two Bodies, which March'd 


ledge him for their General. 
Big with this Opinion, he left the higher 
Ground, and Marched at the Head of his 
Ten Books of Pharſalia, to meet theſe | 
Troops, who likewiſe advanced towards 
him. When they arrived within Bow-ſhot, 
Lucan perceived they were Commanded by 
two of the greateſt Poets amongſt the Li- 
ving: Both were armed half Greek half 
Latin, though French by Nation. One 
was followed by about Twenty Thouſand i 
Verſes, divided into Twenty Dramatic Po- 
ems, Ten whereof were Tragedies, Ten Co- 
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his PoetickArt in four Cantoes, follow d by an 
Heroick Poem, a Comick one in ten Cantoes; 


upon Verſe: All theſe Troops were well 

Cloath'd, Arm'd, and March'd in excellent 

Orger. 85 | | 
Lican approaching one of theſe Chiefs 


him; 
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him; ls it thou then raſh Mortal, who 
X waſt ſo hardy to rally the greateſt Poet 
of thy Nation, for having preferr'd me to 
Virgil, and taken ſuch Pains to inrich his 
Works with my ſprightly Thoughts? 
And is it Thou then, replied tlie Modern 
Poet, with equal fiercenels, who waſt fo 
hardy to pretend the Bombaſt of thy Verſes, 
was comparable to the ſolid Grandure of 
VirgiPs, who didſt hope to blind Poſterity 
with the falſe ſparklings of a few Sententi- 
ous Lines, and Maxims, frequently miſtaken 
and ill placed? And is it thou, added he, 
who was ſo Laviſh in thy exceſſive Praiſe of 
Nero, the abominable Nero? Was it thou 
who was not. content to have aver'd the 
Blood ſpilt in Pharſalia, and all the Roman 
Civil Wars, that all the Cruelties, all the 
Crimes committed during thoſe Licentious 
Days were over-pay'd, becauſe they had 
given, Rome the moſt wicked and extrava- 
gant of Men for an Emperor; has ranged him 
amongſt the Gods; telling him with ſottiſn 
and unheard of Flattery, he need only 
chooſe what God he would be; for none 
of the Celeſtial Choire would refuſe to make 
Room for him. n 
At that Lucan thinking to frighten the 
Modern Poet, made all the dreadful Africar 
Serpents he has deſcribed in his Pharaſalia, 
advance: But the Moderr, like another Her- 


cules, 


— — 


e 


C 
} 
f 


cules, in a Moment, defeated all Lucer's im: 
ginary Monſters, by comparing them toil 

| pectres, which ſornetimes appear to Men 
whoſe Veitis are diſturb'd by a Feaver, n. 


ax, 
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ther than the Product of a ſound Poets Im. 
gination :  Whereupon Lucan caus'd his M. 
Sician Erictbo to move forward with all hi 
Herbs drenched in the Moiſture of th 
Moon, whom he obliged. to deſcend for 
that purpoſe, attended, with all his tediow Wl 
Invocations, and the long Deſcription he hal iP 
made of the Prodigies attributed to this 
Conjurer. This De criptipn made the M. 
dern Lawn, he quickly 1 outed it with all! 
its Equippage; but being weary of defeat- 
ing the Poem by Retail, he attack d the 
whole Ordinance of Pharſalia together, and 
made Lucan perceive by ſeveral Strokes drawn 
from the third Canto of his Art Poetich 
that he had broke the 1 Rules d 

pick Poetry; and that in dead of an Heroic 
Poem, he had only made a Scurvy Hiſtory | 
ſtuff d with abſurd Fables, and ill Invented | 
Fitions, Lacan in vain endeavoured to 
defend himſelf by the Loftineſs of his 
Thoughts, his Politick Maxims, and the 
Pompous ſound of his Verſe : For hie was 
obliged to retire before the Modern, who 
drove him even to the foot of Mount Pa- 


naſſus.. 


This 
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This Defeat ſo confounded Lucan, he 
u ught ſhelter in the Cliffes of the Moun- 
in, whence he diſpatch'd an Eagle, he 
ad prepared for ſuch uſes, with Letters 
„ed to his Neck to Brebeyf; wherein he 
cquainted his Tranflator with the Arrival 
f theſe two Modern Poets at Parnaſſus, and 
hat there was no Room to doubt but they 
vould join the Ancients. 
Breberf had no ſooner receiv'd: this Ad- 
Pice, but he gave the General Corneille an Ac- 
ount of it. 1 foreſa long ago, anſwered 
he, theſe two Modern: would declare for our 
Fnemies. One of them was ſo bold to * Mlonſteu- 
ye the Glory of the French Theater with 


1 e, and the F other has been ſo hardy to TBoileau- 
and enſure ſome of my Works: He har divided 


me into Three Ages, makes Three different 


% roets of me, and dedlates, he only Elteems 
ache Middle - aged Corneille. But ſince we have 
hi Notice of their March, we ought to ptevent 
or I cteir Junction; let us immediately give the 
ted WY Avcient- Battle, before they ſhall have re- 


ceivd ſuch: confiderable Reinforcemems ; 
et us either Conquer or Periſh; before the 
Arrival of theſe Two Leaders. 
This Reſolution was approved by all the 
Modern Chiefs, each took his Poſt at the Head 


of his Body, and put himſelf in Order to 
March againſt the Enemy. 
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The Contents of the Fifth Book. 5 þ 


The Battle of Helicon, Corneille charges th, 
Greek Tragick Poets, His firſt Pieces a 

defeated by Sophocles, his:Latter dijorderi\i 

_ by Euripides; but his Middle Works Re 


of Brebeuf's Pharaſalia by the Odyfles 
kg ference between Moliere, Menander «nd 


_  Marguiſs of Racan and Theocritus. Au 
ther between Sapho and the Counteſs off 
Sure. Tailo defeated by Virgil. Statia 
_ by Marini. The Combat of Lopez de Vega 


Tealians, they Defeat Martial. Taſſoni: 


Interviem with Terence and Plautus. Then 

Diſcourſe. The Defeat of Balſac by De- 
moſthenes. The French Advocates Rowted 
by Cicero. Plato; 3 uſed by Boccalin. | 
. The Modern Orators Baggage Taker und 
; Kifled by Lucian and Quintilian. 


HE Captai n-General Corneille | finding 
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pulſe the Greeks, and Poſſeſs themſelves of 


balf the Fountain Hyppocrene. Ihe Defed i, 


e Rout of Malherb by Pindar. A Con 
Ariſtophanes. The. Combat between th 


©, — wv my ” 


and Seneca the Tragedian. Another -off 
Petrareh and Guarini, with Ovid and Ii. 
bullus. Voiture and Saraſin ſuſtain thi 


2 2 4 
Declaration in favour of Horace. Molieri 


the Waters of Permeſſis were ſhallow | 
neat 


between the Ancients and. Moyerns. 44 
ear this Source, paſſed them the fiſt Place: 
„ee were Foidabls at, and was falloweg by 

4 


u the Modern, except Thr: Hesel 
F are N esse of the Arwy: For thaſe hs or- 
a 


Poets, whom be bad appointed 2 
. dn with ain Foam on the other 
ac the River jor that-purpele:;:: ; 115713 AM 
Nee Preſet to 
0 diſpute t U 142 
Moder us, S 
n good Orde r to receive them, in | 
zould he | attacked. - Homer fancied ab 5 
racille was coming to him, but he perceiv'd 
0 ſoon 26 he had paſꝰd the River, hg 
arched at the Head of all his Droewetich 
Pieces towards the Fountain Hyppoerene, 
hich was guarded by the Greek Tregedions> 
WC oncille charged them with great Vigout ; 
nd they returned his Effone with equal 
* ory. The Diſpnte was long and obſtinates 
nt length Sophocles! and Euripides div idi 
heir Forces, one to the Right, the other 49 
We he Left; at che ame Inſtant attack both 
12 eille's Wings, which conßiſted of bis 
y irſt and Laſt Works: Sophocles follawid by 
nis Seven Tragedies, broke the Foremoſt, ani 
Wdiforder'd La Melite, Clitandre, Le Venus, L 
Galene Du Palais, La Suivante, La Pla 
Royale, Med 45 and thę MAuſion. | | 
The Cid, who was the firſt of the Middle 
Pieces N that ray, put a ſtop 19 S- 


cles 


I Pottical Account of the Nur 
cde#s Career. Mean while; Euripides, at the 8. 
Head of Nine Tragedies, had put the other 
Wing in Diſorder, nat without conſiderable 
Reſiſtance. The Cid and Horatis, ſuſtained 
by-Four Hetoins, : Cinnds Emilia, Pompey, 
Cornelia, 'PolicxFer's Pailind, and no = vi 
in their Turn repelled che n P 
them, and maupre all Oppoſition; po c 
themſelves of the Banks of one w 
| 1 ; where they ſo ſtrongly ent 

themſelves, the Ancients were not ahi 
to diſlodge them. The greateſt part of Co 
neille's 1 which had been Beaten bad 
by Euripides, by this Time had Rallied, and 
bravely Caſtadn the Attack of his Sr ff, 


66: 


q 
* 
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themſelves behind thoſe who had already 
gain'd the Brink of the Fountain Theodor: if 
Don Sanche d' Aragon, Pertarite, Attila, an 
ſome: other of his lateſt Plays, met will 
ill Treatment during the Charge, yet 1 
turned again to the Combat. But the fri 
which had been Defeated by Sophocles, fell 
behind Mount Helicon, nor were Corneili 
utmoſt Efforts: ſufficient to bring chem bad 


__ | 

aining half the Waters of y 
Mind y the Valour of Corneille's Work 
"Encouraged the Modern Party, and inſpire 


Brebe 


— Oedipus, Sophomisba, Nicomoder, Kr 
torias, Otho, and Surena, ſignalizd the 
Courage upon this Occaſion,” and poſted 

0 


\ between the. Ancients and Moderns. 
he 7 with the. Boldneſs to Attack the 


Which he believ'd a more fealible. Conque 
han that of the 1{;ads- But Homer TEE 
wich great Unconcern Defeated, him at the 
very, firſt Shock, uſed. him as Dhſſes did 
Penelept LPvETS,,1 WHO. were: grown Fat of 
other Peoples coſ t... 
Seudery had a gteat Inclination to have 
attacked the [iads;.atthe: ſame, Inſtant with 
his Alaric, whilſt: Brebeuf Charged the Doſes, 
But nes Fate, by his Misfor- 
grew WI Vile. and contented himſelf 
0 Aicher his Anillery y, filled with Quan- 
— taereſis s, Hyperboles, and other fu- 
Figures in the ſhape of Bombs and 
| Gare es, againſt — s two Phalanges. 
1 — no good Marks-man, This 
b — 1 over —— Greek Army, without 
doing any Execution 
Next Malberb advanced at the Head of 
ul his Odes towards Pindar, and was ſo hardy 
co deſie him to the Combat: But he was 
fit ſoon diſorder d by the Force, Vehemence, 
Loftineſs of Thought. and the Harmony of 
ys the Greek Poets Verſes, who drove him back 
to the Banks of Perweſſzs. _ 
Corneille ſeeing his Two Lieutenant-Gene- 
rals Defeated, 5 — hd Orders immediately 
for Voiture and Saraſin to make the Second 
Line move forwards, and * that of the 
Ortel. FI Moliere 


0dyſes,; with his, Verſion of the Pharſalia 


67 | 


68 


ous Chiefs being 
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Mohere, who cotmmanded this Line, ad. 
vanced with all his Fe agu inſt Meant J 
and Ariftophanes : But theſe Three Illuſiu i 
met, inſtead of Fighting 
embraced, 2t the Head of their Works, gan 
each other reciprocal Praiſes, and agreed, 
it was a great Misfortune to the Living, 'tha 
they could not return to the World, an 
atmuſe them with the Repreſentation of thi 
Poetick Wer upon the Theater, ſince they hai 
often ſhewn them leſs diverting Pieces. ; 
Mean white, che Marquis Of Racum fol 
Yowed by all his 'Paſtorels, moved towark 
Theocritus, whom he charged with Vigout: 
"The Greek conld not oblige him'to Retreat 
ſo the Glory of the Dey remarned.: E be 
tween them. 

The Counteſs of Suſe, ac d win 
Sabliere, engaged Sapho the Lesbian, Ci 
machus and — with the like Braven . 
and the Succeſs of the Combat was wi 
fame. 3 
Taſſo, who had paſſed the River at eh j 
Came Time with Corneille, preſented himſch 1 

i Order at the Head of his Hieruſalema I 

berata before tlie Eneids, deſigning to gin 
them Battle. Behold; ſaid Virgil, a nei 

Turnus, and without tarrying any long 

immediately engaged Taſſos Poem with gre 
Numbers of his noble Fictions; who wou 
have oppoſed them with his: Magick Er. 
ch. 


ens Aer! — 


— 
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chantments, but they were: quickly obliged 
to vaniſh, like imperſect Dreams, and their 
Flight put the whole Hieruſalema Liberata, 
which was adorn'd with them in many 
Places, in Diſorder. Theſe Vacancies gave 
Virgil Opportunity to fall in with his Exeids, 


and cut many unjuſt Thoughts, and falſe 


1 * > 
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Ranks of the Itallan Poet. So great à Ter- 
ror did the Majeſty of Virg#'s Verſe ſtrike 
into their Enemies, that Eight of Taſſd's were 
not able to maintain their Ground 2gainſt a 
ſingle One of that Latin Poet. Thus T 
being Deſerted by all his Followers, was o- 
verthrown by Virgil; as Turnus had formerly 
been by AEnegs. But Virgit was more ge- 
nerous than his Hero, who refuſed to grant 


TESETD EEE STE 


wit res Quarter, though be demanded it of 
him, in a very Humble manner. Mues in- 
ern deed had Reaſons nat to (pare him, becauſe 
ir he ſaw him adorned with his Friend P&fars 


Belt. But Virgil not findiog Tafſo armed 
with the Spoils of any of his Friends, par- 
don'd his Life, upon Condition, he ſhould 
ever own the Enid, far excelled his Hiers- 
Lena, and no Yonger Pride himſelf upon 
che Opinion of his Cauntry-wen, or any 


= The Cavalier Mete ſeeing Taſſa gut to 
pieces by Virgil, en with his Adonis 
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Britliants to pieces, which he found in the 


| 
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towards the Enemies Firſt- Line, and Chal- 
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lenged Snus, who came to meet him at 
— Head of his Thebaides and Achilſeides, 
The Combat was ſharp, but the Italian, who 
was not encumber'd with the Baggage of En- 
chantments, and was ſuſtained by a vaſt 
fertility of Genius upon all Subjects, at 
length forced Statius to Retreat; after Having 
routed ſeveral worthleſs Thoughts in theſe 
Two Poems, like thoſe of Taſſo's Hieruſalems, 
which had met the ſame Fate from Virgit 
Hands. * 

Marinis's Succeſs encouraged the Modern 
Second Army; wherefore Lopez de Vegi 
Marching forward with all his Plays, invited 
the Tragedian Seneca to the Combat. This 
Latin Poet, who was born in Spain, as well 
as Lopez de Viga, told him, he was Fool. 
hardy : Upon which, without making any 
Reply, Lopez fell upon him with his Twen. 


ty Volumes, each containing Twelve Pieces. iP 


Senecas Ten Tragedies were quickly difor- i 
der'd by Lopez's ſuperior Numbers: How. 
ever, wanting not Courage, and being all 

over Poinant with Sentences and noble 


Thoughts, they flung'themſelves with great . 


Fury upon the Enemy, and having broke theit 
Diſpoſition, put them into Confuſion.” Thus 
the Troops of both Parties being mingled 
together, Fought without the leaſt Order, 
apd help Two Anthots, who had more 


fag 


=> 


| bewiin-the\ deviants aud Mollerns. x: 


|- WFancy than Judgment; increaſed the Confu- 
it Woo. In fine, all their Pieces were wound-: 
. Ned, and almoſt intirely Defeated, yet no 
o WBody could diſcern, whether had the Ad- 
- Wvantage : And in this manner the Action 
t Nrontinued till Night parted them. But both 
at theſe Leaders being Bragadocos, each attri- 
18 buted the Victory to himſelf. „ Auen DUE 
ſe Mean while Petrarch advanced between 
, Ae intss and Paſtor-fido, to ſuſtain the Right 
I; ing, commanded by. Guarini, and poſted 


himſelf over againſt Ovid and Tibzlxs, who 
order d Catullus to Advance between em. 


ns 

„has Marct'd theſe Three Latin Poets in 
ed he ſame Front againſt the Italiaus, and made 
nis e veral Diſcharges of the moſt Tender and 
el Naſſionate Sentiments, wherewith they were 
ol- ell provided: Which Petrarch, by the Aſs 
ny Piſtance of Aintas and Paſtor do, ſo well 
n- eturned, that the Softneſs of each Party 
os Nas equal; and neither obtaining an Ad- 
or. Pantage over the other, they parted with a 
. nutual Eſteem for the Beauties of each o- 
all hers Works, and the Delicacy of their 
ble rhough tes. er r 2 
eat Taſſo's Defeat had fo frightned him, he be- 
eir Nie ved his Party intirely loſt, and had imme- 
1s iately ſent to Corneille to pray Aſſiſtance a- 
ed NRainſt the Latin,. Voiture and Saraſin, who 
er, ere preſent when the Meſſage came, offer d 


;re heir Service to relieve thoſe Halian Poets 
2 F = they 
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ſuch little Thoughts, which turned upon th 


they had a Eftvem for 5 whertfore c 
ille detached them at the Head of their Works f 
They Arri red at the alias Army aftet theE Wh 
gigement of Perrureb and Goa ini with Ovid, Wh 
Nbullar, and Catailus; when perceiving M. 
dal in tlie Left Wing skirmiſhing with 4A» 
9, and ſome other #aBarnrs, with Clinch 
and Concetti, whith they diſcharged on boi 

Sides without any Effect. They deſired 4. 
%% would pleaſe to let them Advance nes 
or the Enemy, and Voiture followed by hit 
Stinza's, Ballads, and a few Madrigals: 
Sardſin, by his Poem of the Defeat of 
Bautg*rimzes, fell with ſuch Fury upon Me- 
Hals Epigrams, that they cut almoſt all thok 
Points to piects, wherewith the Poet ſeem! 
mviton'd like a Porcupin, But the greatel 
tt of them were ſo feeble, they made bu 

I Reſiſtance againſt theſe Two Fred 
Poets, who had already made themſelns 
Famous by the Defeat of Da Lot and Nef 
Germain. Some of Mat/hal's Epigrams in 
deed fought bravely, but the one patſ 
Eqwivocd 


\ 
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| 
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being form'd only of Clinthes an 
ont, were not able to prevent his being D: 
feated, even in the Preſence of the Latin: | 
part whereof had before always held him li- 
vincible. It muſt be confeſsd the Gef 
Allies were. not of the ſame Opinion, fa 
they always much diſtruſted the Authors ff 


between the Antients and Moderns. 73. 
ound or Double-meaning of words, with 
Srbom Virgil and Horace agreed. —— 
* — had acquired = 
Wnongſt: all the Poets Auguſtwe's Tine, 
Wind no leſs delicate Genius's — Voitwre and 
2 would rater _ * — de- 
07 the Chara Ulu among 
tne Modlt##ns. P F 
Horace finding no Competitor, remained 
Maſter of the Field, without ever venturing 
a Combat. Taſſowi indeed advanced towards 
him, but with a Delign to pay him 
as his Maſter, and to acknowledge, that 
was obliged to him for the Reputation he 
had acquired amongſt the Modern,; for be 
had learm from the Reading of Hie Works, 
that diverting and ingenious Raillety in dis 
Poem of La Secchia 3 That this II- 
grounded Enterptize of the Moden, had 
always been againſt hit z not hal 
he followed them in this J > the Pi. 
were ſo pfeſumptudus to ute 
ference And the Ancievts, but with a 
to mate ſolemn Confeſſion between — 
_—_ that he was the Prince of Say 
Oets. 
Hor ave kind ly embrated bim, and ſThew'd f 
= great marks of Eſteen for dis Poem, Wick 
* de declared to de an Otigtanl, and the moft 
we — any Thing his Nation 
ef . this gy oh 
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Horace, ſince he had ſo great a Number oe 
Admirers amongſt the Moderns, it was to be 
wiſhed he would employ his Credit to re- 
coucile bath Parties; which he readily pro- 
miſed to-do, ſaying, they Two might confer 
about the Means. 12; Ae 

Terence and Plautus finding no Body to 
oppoſe them, nor even to Diſcourſe with, 
about their Art amongſt the Italian, March- 
ed towards the French Army, vvhere they 
met with Moliere, who after he had paid his 
Compliments to Menander and Ariſtophanes, 
vvas coming to them: Accoſting them with 
a cheerful Air, he return d the Two Latins a 
thouſand Thanks for the Obligations they 
had laid upon him, by furniſhing him with 


the moſt Beautiful Subjects for his Plays. 


We are no leſs obliged to you, reply d Te- 


rence, for having taught us to ſpeak French 


ſo well, and making us known to ſo polite 
a Nation as yours. Lou not content to 
have imitated us, have frequently ſurpaſs'd 
what we have done, by adding to ſome of 
our Ideas admirable Deſcriptions of the 
Manners of your Times. I knovv not, 
added Terence, hovv to praiſe you accord- 
ing to your Merit, for having ſo much im- 
proved the Subject of my Adelphi, in that 
Comedy which you made u the ſame 
Model, under the Title of L Ecole des Maris. 
You. have only ſprinkled your other Pigs 

0 ere 


here and there with 4 ſingle Character of 


my other Comedies ʒ which you have done 
ſo Artificially, that \ the Copy has often 
ſutpaſſed the Original; and you have ren- 
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ine, and a few Thoughts extracted from 


der d your ſelf Inimitable by Four excel. 
jent Originals; the Ai ſanirope, Temmes 
Scavant, [artuffe, and L Ecole de Femes. 

Thus ended Terence, when Plautus conti- 
nuing the Diſcourſe : Nor am I leſs obliged 
to you, ſaid he, for the Honour you have 
done me, in Tranſlating my Avarus a 
Amphitrion, and for having taken in your 
other Works ſeveral Hints of mine: By 
this you have demonſtrated, you have no 
leſs Eſteem for me than Terence, who by In- 
tereſt has gain d the Preference to me among(t 
the Ancients, 

Plautus's Complaint rovok d Terence: 
Inſolence, ſaid he, i'll teach you to obſerve 
the Reſpect due to my Character. To which 
Plautus having made a brisk Reply, There 


75 


had certainly hapned a furious Combat be- 


tween them, but that Moliere interpoſed. 
Alaſs, Gentlemen, my Maſters, ſuid he, what 
are you doing? you are going to make the 
Moderns Diverſion, very different from that 
you gave them formerly: : For whereas your 
Plays have pleaſed your Auditors, at the Ex- 
pence of Sots and Coxcombs, your Combat 
will ford tho World ſufficient Cauſe to 

Laugh 


Laugh at you. Take my Advice then, my 
Illuſtrious Predeceſſors, leave theſe kinds of 
Duels and Diſputes about the Preference to 
Serious and Melancholy Poets; and if we 
would ſurpaſs thoſe of our own Kind, let 
it be only in good Words, pleaſant Fancies, 
lively and natural Deſcriptions of others 
Follies, without medling with our own. 
This Diſcourſe made Terence and Plauty 
Laugh, who perceiving the Modern was ca- 
pable of giving them good Counſel, reſolvd 
to make their Advantage of it. 580 
Whilſt the Poerick Armies were thus en- 
557 that of the Orators was not Idle. 
al 
had 


ſac, Calprenede, Cervantes, and Boccalin, 
the River with all their Forces. 
Balſac, as Commander in Chief, preſented 
himſelf before Demoſthenes , who thus, 
dy way of Raillery, addreſs d him: I hope, 
ſaid the Greek General, you will have 
the Goodneſs to ſpare me, and not employ 
your utmoſt Force: I know you are too 
generous, not to have regard to my great 
Age; you will conſider my Works are 
grown Old, as well as I, and have not the 
Graces of Novelty like yours, and your 
Brother Moderut. 
Balſac puff d with this Diſcourſe, which he 
took in good Earneſt z really believed De- 
moſthenes was affraid of the great Name, 
which he fancjed his Works had quired 
1 5 


between the Ancients. aud Moderns. 7 
him: 1 always, replied he, witha Grave and 
Serious Air, was a moſt zealons Partiſan af 
found Aatiguty, my Works are illuſtriaus 
and .undeniable Proofs'' of it; but non 
the Common Cauſe lies at Stake ; AJ mut 
ſo behave my ſelf 281t0 Anſwrr the 
tion of all the Authors, my Country- men, 
: who have repoſed the Care of their Glory 
, on me. In ſine, I anuſt/ maintain the Jofty 
 (4- BY Ideas che Moderzs have of my Elequence 
Vd the Eyes of the Univerſe are iIntent upon 
— this War : And finge theiSun 
firſt! begen to enlighten the — 
was there a more Famous or 
For this is to decide: die Emin af" Ele Ug- 
between the 'Freuch and darttienss 
s is to teach Poſterity, which are d 
Models they ſnhould imitate. Let us looſe 
no Time therefore, hut begim ahe 
Combat, whole Success will ame 
the Victor. 710 t 
I perceive then, "toplied:the Greeb Lune, 
with a pleaſant Tone, that I: all; find dn 
vou a mote dreadiul (Enemy than Greene 
did in Plilip, and that I muſt employ mine 
vigorous Efforts againſt ynu, to maintain 
the Intereſt of my Country, than I made uſe 


he of againſt the of  Macedodia:: Ho W- 
De- ever, in the — till I ſnall haue 
ne, completed my Baſſacicks, let me try uihe- 


ther my Philippicks will be le enn 


78 


River with bis Troops 
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the Force of your Works. Then eauſim 
— Four Philippicks to advance, vvhoſe Elo- 
had a force equal to chat of Thun 
he powred chem down upon : Balſar' 
Troops, and broke them the very fir 

without the leaſt Difficulty 3 for 
they confilted only of pompous Heaps of 


Bombaſt Diſcourſe,” without — leaſt Sub 


ſtance ; whereas thoſe of that Gee Oran 
were fat of Noble and Loy! on. 
2 and lively Reaſon : 

The unſortunate Balſar finding himnſel 


— Ill- treated, went to demand Aftiſtance 


from Calprenede, — of it, 
d him, inſulted his Diſgrace, givinga 
ene Fete of his -en 1 

996 5 1 Yn ot , 
-10 Miguel id Ceroanter ited com ed hin 
is Hero Don Quicut de la who 
attack d with the like Succeſs the Maſter of 
the Galley- Slaves that were chain d together, 
by whom he was ſoundly. Drub ed; and for 
Balſads Works, under whoſe Shelter he fan- 
cied) himſelf Invincible, the .Speriard: faid 
they were like the Barbers Baſon, which Dor 
[Nutxot' miſtook | for: the Helene _ Man. 
* bvino, 1. | 

* Thus Baſſe was purſ 181 by Dei moſthems 
40. Peli and * 
all Broken and 


3 with the piercing Strokes they 


receiv d 


] 
2 
| 
{ 
{ 
| 
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receiv'd during the Combat. Demoſthenes, 
after this Defeat, returned to his former Poſt 
there to expect the other Modern Generals; 
who inſtead of ig him, to Revenge 
the Defeat of their Collegue; ſent to Con. 
gataluce win pen ta cee he had oh- 
uined. eien 2177 aner beben 
Mean time te Defender of Fen | 
Cauſe, followed by all the Frenah Ad vocates, 
advanced againſt Cicero: Sevetat / of them 
being uſed to Sfpen in. a Proveibial manner, 
deckired, They knew no difterencecbetween 
one Advocate — another 5 aridritherefore 
were reſolv d not to give Ciceru Placeʒ nob- 
withſtanding his Cunſular Habit the Hatch 
et andi Bundle of Rods that were carried. be- 
fore him. For the ꝓreſent Diſputeſ was nut 
about the Conſulate; but:Elbquerice; an 
that there might de nn in proving 
the right Current! of a Commomi car as 
pleading the Cauſe of Deidt ara um nich 
"Gorey provoked at the Compariſon, made 
Anſwer, there was 8 1 
tween his Orations: and their Pleadings; 
the Subjects compared. And fance; he kn — — 
better than heads to plead the Cnuſtsof 
Crowned Heads, he ſhould not diſpute che 
Advantage t they Gloried in, / afl having re- 
gulated the Conduit of Stinkiog Water; 
for he ſnould always or: Subject 


* Propot- 
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proportion'd to the Force and RY of 
their Art. 

'The Advocates — at this Reply 
eryed out to the Defender of Fear Mall 
lard's Cauſe, to charge Cicero at the Head 
of his Pleadings, unleſs he would be d:. 
—— Thus this unfortunate Chief wg 

obliged by his Party to attack Gcera, 'who 

Cur all his Works to pieces with che ſame 

Eaſe a; Faulcon devours = wth 

and fearful Partridge. 

The bawling — followed dia 
made hideous a Noiſe after their Defeat, 
that — very Birds who  flew- over their 
Heads, -drop'd down into the Field of  Bat- 
tle. | Cicero ſeard tlie Drum of his Ean 
would have been Crack d, and his Apprehe- 
ſions obliged him to clap both Hands to em 
which for a while put a ſtop to the purſui 
of his Victory. But at length being ſoms 
_ enured to the Howling, he went for- 
Cut all the Fench Advocates to 
5 ns, od _ — — Banks of 

ermeſſts, which t 0 t Pre- 
cipitation and Diſorder, as Balſac bad done 

— them, when Defeated and Purſued by 

— NES. | 

the Younger had no quien to 


Pliny 
Fight, for he found no Moderns ſo hardy to 
Attack him, or Diſpute the ER his 


| Pavegyrick. cyt 


. 
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Plato, whoſe being branded with the 
ame of Tireſome, in the Pcem which gave 
Occaſion to this War, was ſo much the more 
offended, becauſe he knew in his Conſcience 
the Accuſation had a great deal of Truth in't. 
He therefore had a ſtrong Deſire to be Re- 
enged of the Moderus, for having diſco- 
ered a Truth ſo much to his Diſad vantage: 
He would have laid the Blame upon his 
ranllators, though it was not altogether 
their Fault; but having juſtly a good Opini- 
on of his own Eloquence, he aſcribd to them 


Dialogues in French cauſed in ſuch, who 
could not taſte the Beauties of the Original. 
He made his Complaint to Xezophor his 
ollegue, who not having the ſame Accuſa- 
tions laid to his Charge, did not think him- 
ſelf ſo nearly concerned in the Prejudice 
ranſlators had done their Works. How- 
ever Plato obliged him to advance with him 
to meet an [talian Author that came toward 
hem. This Leader was Boccalini, who was 
followed by his. Ragvagali di Parnaſſo, and 
his Pietra del Paragone ;Politico-: And fince 
in the former of theſe orks he had treated 
of the Worth of Authors, he thought bim-, 
ſelf obliged to maintain what the Modern 
Poet had averr'd to the Diſcredit of [Plato's 
Dialogues, and he Charged him ſo vigo- 
roully, that notyighlianding the Title of 
n OT "oy Divine, 


alone theOſcitation the Reading of one of his 
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Divine, wherewith Antiquity had honoured 
him, be was obliged to Retreat. But Plaus, 
who wanted not Courage, Rallied ſever 
Times, and Intrench'd himſelf againſt the 
Violence of the Moderxs Attack, behind the 
ſtrength of his Reaſons. 
thought his Honour was con. 
cern d, to ſuſtam Plata, notwithſtanding the 
great Jealouſies that had always been between 
them, therefore made his Cyripadia come 
up, whilſt Plato diſpatched. the like Order 
to his Republic; but Boccatini, who was « 
good a Politician as Orator, vigorouſly Te- 
pell'd theſe Works, uſing. them like vin 
Ideas and impracticable Viſions, and had 
certainly. gain'd an intite V idory over them 
if Xexophon had not cauſed his Retreat of I 


Thouſand to Advance, which put a ſtop t 
Boccalinis Career: Yet the A remaining 


Maſter of the Field, thought Vicbory hal 
Ry —— A 
»oſtheaes and Cicero t elt 
part of their Enemies Def, hs gun 
Reſerved Bodies to. Move forward, which 
were employed to uard the Baggage of ithe 
_— nd order d themito Attack the My 


derum Cargiages. 210A 10 731K W : 70 
Lucdun, u the Head af his Di 11 
nmediately:opon  Rutvedd's Nong, which 


he Cut co pieces, and Phundered kis Was: 
_ — 3 Le Serre 


berween the Antients and Moderns. 
:ke Succeſs; and theſe Two Leaders fetufn d 
ith the Spoils they had obtain'd to their 
enerals z who ordered the Works of Que- 
elo and La Serre, taken in the Battle ſhould 
nake Fuel for a Bonfire at the Head of the 
my, fot Joy of the Victory they had ob- 
und over the Modern. 


The Contents of the Sixth Book. 


he Ancient Poets hold a Council of War. They 
give Audience to a Deputy from the Two 
Modern Poet: And name Two Ambaſſa- 
dors to go to them. The Moderns hold 4 
Council of War. They reſolve to Fortifre their 
Intrenchments at the Fountain H yppoctene. 
Voiture's and Saralin's Adwire. The An+ 
thor of the New Poem i introdured to an 
Auditnce amongſt the Moderns. He returns 
to the Living, Voiture and Sataſin go in 
4 Diſguiſe into the Greek Camp. A Conft- 
rence between Demoſthenes - and Cicero. 


The like between Plato and Nen | 
The Modern Orator, Council of War. 4 
Proceſs arade agulnſt Cal prenede. vel 
de Cervantes prevets b Condenmation 

7 G 2 Balſac 


* 
Migu 
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Balſac propoſes ſending for Aid to ile Ii 


ving Orators. 


18 Hr, the Mother of Repoſe, having 
ſpread her Melancholy Vail, and con- 
0 


unded all Objects, obliged the Combs 
tants on both Sides to give over Fighting 
Each retired unto his former Poſt, and te. 
mained in the ſame Order he was in the 
Day before, except Corneille, who ſtayed 
with his Dramatick Pieces, Encamped and 
Entrenched along the Brink of the Fountain 
Hyppocrene ;, where the Generals of the An: 
ext 2 aſſembled all their Chiefs, to Conſult 
what Methods were to be taken for the ln. 
tereſt of their Party, after the various Sue. 
ceſs of the Battel. 
The Ancient Poets who attributed the 
Glory of the Victory to themſelves, were no 
a little mortiſied at the ſame Time, to be. 
hold Corneille poſſeſs d of one half of the 
Waters of Hyppocrene; and wiſely judged, 
ſo long as — enjoyed the Benefit of th: 
Fountain as well as they, their Deſign «i 
reducing the Moderns by Thirſt would ne 
ver ſucceed ;, they perceived likewiſe Corn 
#lle was ſo well Intrench'd on the Banks 0 
the Fountain with his beſt Pieces, which had 
ſo bravely Repulſed thoſe: of Sopbocles and 
Euripides, there was no Room to hope they 

ſhould be able to diſlodge him. 1 
| ef 
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They were er. about theſe Reflggti- 
ons whilſt a Meſſenger came to acquaint Ho- 
er, r preſided with Virgil at the 


e L| 


wing Conacil aſſembled, there was a Deputy from 
con ¶ me Modern amongſt the Living, who de- 
mb+Mhnanded an Audience. Let him enter, re- 
ting plied Homer, Whereupon came in a French. 
d tan, who by his continual: Commerce with 


the reel Authors had acquired a perfect Know- 
ledge of their Language: And addreſſing 
himſelf, to Hamer, he ſaid, I am come from 


the Two greateſt Poets amongſt the Living, 


A. who on Advice of ſome Moderns Raſhneſs, 
nſut chat have Revolted againſt you Divine Ha- 


ner, who are their Lawful Prince, have ſent 
me to acquaint you they immediately took 
the Field at the Head of their Forces, to 
comme and ſerve under; your Orders, which 
they attend at Pæruaſſus, whither they are Ar- 


be / rived upon this Deſign. Ku tte! 45 
tte I have long ſince, replyed Homer, been 
ged WM acquainted with their Characters, have as 
the tender an Affection for them, as for my, own 


liads and Odyſfes,- and I will look upon 
both as my Children : Wherefore I will de- 
pute a ſolemn. Embaſſage to go Meet and 
Invite them to Joyn us. Then addreſſing 
bimſelf to Virgil, I believe, ſays. he, you 
will do the like in behalf of the Latin: Vire 
gil readily agreed to the Motion; ſo Euripi- 
des and Horace were choſen Ambaſſadors Ex- 
Tg G 3 traordinary, 
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traogglinary, in behalf of the Greeks r 
tins, to attend theſe Modern Poets. 
Corneitle likewiſe reſoly'd to aſſenible " 
the Chiefs of the Modern Poets to held 
great Council of War upon the preſent ho. 
ſture of Affairs, he ſent Hojdwe to Taffo, and 
all the Leaders of his Army, Saraſta to the 
French General Officers, with: Orders to in. 
vite them to Join him on the Banks of rhe 
Fountain Hyppocrene, Where he was well 
Intrench d, 4heh ſoon obey'd his Summons 
and Corneille upon their Arrival Regaled 
them with che Waters of the Fountain, 
which they Drunk at Diſcretion. 
Theſe Waters heated their Fancy, and 
filled them with: Poetick Raptures, which ſo 
far tranſported them as to Moye in Counci 
for a Second Battle with the Anciexts. - But 
Corneilles whoſe great Experience had fes 
der'd him mor- —— after havin — 
plauded their and Teal, told 
—— deal with a 
ey to manag 
to the beſt Advantage, and put iliemſelvss 
m a Poſſurs'to de d the whefub Poſt be 
had gain d ; that they onght to diſpoſe then 
ſelves ſo as to be able to rei thoſe new Efforts 
the Ancients would make to drive em thence, 
on the Arrival of the Two Moders Chiefs 
fem the Living, who were upon thei 
March to Joy: them. And inſtead __ 
5 zarding 


WSS 


2 0802. 
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powerful — 
e their Force 


. at | zardiog' new Battle itt the Ni 


between the Antients and Moderns. 

ii his 

Opiniqn they ſhaufd rather em them - 

res domi er Tr Pen Wi ks 

of their Fonnitath, l er e 

'This Advice * ell ap 

offer his A. "ai 2 to 'of 

of theix 


Eg ut 3 who Wl” 
f the ECAH Corteille's 
b Aitiraitt their Lines, 
Parr, 90 ng "and a 


| and! help em 
er, ald iin em 
with the 

Detatfitnent 95 the faireſt Elegles 4 the 
2 ddvancing 'toar 8 Ofrneille; whiſperd 
K the 12 40 ahout x Projett they 1124 


5 e acc 05 the” 
els ( 
This "At air ef on. ginnen and Sara- 
Hun 


JAG = be Deſigi 


fun e W ji arid ed Witness what C 1 


ee 
out! e acquiinte ting it 
and Sardft 17, 00. e wis 9 855 


4 my Py to gb into the Grelian Ca 
Ma the favout of lit and explore theit 
otidtis. And 4s Dh es and Diomedes eu- 

ter d Troy, to Steal away the Palladium wheres 
on the 7 fafe yy of the Town de nded, fo 
they deſigned to get in amongſt the ads of 
Hamer, and thence convey the Girdle of Ve- 
1. You are well ac uainted, my Lords, 
added Corneille, with the Charms of this 
84 Girdle, 


i, we a 


Aim the : ieee, and deſited his 


2 
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| French Academy, who demanded Audience 


the General, who orderd he ſhquld have 
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Girdje z and as the Beauties of theſe two 
Authors Works pretty near agree, pointing 
obligingly to Voiture and Serafin, there 1s 
reaſon to hope, the Sympathy between 'en 
will facilitate the Means of Succeſs in this 
imponiert. 1 1..: 

very Leader applauding the noble Reſo- 
lution of Voiture and Saraſin, encouraged em 
4 put it e e 85 xecution: But 2 
they were leaving the Council to prepare 

this Buſineſs, br met a Member of ile 


„ . 
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j 


from Corneille, wherewith they acquainted 


Admittance. He was, ſoon known to be the 
Author of the Poem which occaſioned this 


War; wherefore Corneille, and all the Ms. 


dern Chiefs received him with great Demon- 
ſtrations of Joy, not in the leaſt doubting 
but he brought ſome im t Advice for 
the Publick Good. 25 ave been, ſaid be, 
the principal Cauſe, of that Quarrel, which 
this Day makes your bear Arms againſt the 
Ancients, I thought my ſelf obliged to con- 
tribute my utmoſt Care towards furniſhing 
you with the Means to maintain and decide 
this War with Succeſs. Behold, added be, 
the Juſt and Literal French Tranſlations of 
Homer's Works, where he mentions Achiler's 
Buckler, and Alcinonus's Gardens, theſe ! 
have brought to convince the Publick _ 

K 5 0 2 1 » +» & 6 "BET 4 0 2 
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the Moderns Hands, promiſing o make uſe 
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done him no Injury jn my Pœem, I like: 
wiſe preſent you with exact erſions of ſe- 
veral weak Places in divers eek Authors, 
and of Euripides himſelf, who next to Hamer 
is in greateſt Eſteem amongſt the Ancients : 
there you will ſind, purſued he, the Fictions, 
ill deviſed, low Similies, and barbarous Cu- 
ſows, widely diſtaoe from the Politenels 
and Delicacy of our earn | 


Cerneille received the Tranſlations 


- 


from 


of him upon all Occaſions during the Con- 
tinuance of the War; to Charge thoſe Poets 
in the weak Places he had remark'd, and to 
ſhew his Eſteem for the Poet, offer d to 
make him his Third Aide de Camp, if he 
was willing to ſerve in his Army. I believe, 
ſaid the Modern, it may be of greater uſe for 
me to return to the Living, that I may ſend 
you conſtant Advice of what paſſ 
You are in the right ont, replied Corneille, 
1 give you the Title of our Ambaſſador, with 
Power to Negotiateall our Matters: And-I 
perſwade my ſelf, I could not put our Affairs 


89 


paſſes there. 


into better Hands, fince you have made ſuch 


honourable mention of me in the Poem. 
The Modern Poet return'd Corneille thanks 
for the Honour he had done him, in repo- 
ling the Intereſt of the Party upon his Care. 
Then taking leave of him, and all the Coun- 
cil, he return d to the Living, there to dil- 
ff. v ̃²— 
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e the Dig of his new Function 
Kren yr in having arm'd and 
For themſelves after the Grecian ' ſariner 
went towards the Enemies 
Men white Demoſthenes 440 Cictvo wen 
dim deep Drang br the Pleaſure of 
that Vito Rte had gained over Fo 
Modern Oritors, Me other tritttug 
Compliments upon that subject. But Cer 
who had moſt Vani 'of 5 Two, could 
not help "Expreſſing "himferf” chus; Dont 
bc Wondet, ſaid he to Demo nel, at the 
mption of chefe French A vocates, who 
were Bis hatdy to Mee me with their M. 
ferable Plead d for Barbarians 
in their own Country, Rede were for the 
enerality Strangers to their Mother Tongue, 
ew none of its Purity and Delicacies, who 
or inal *themfelves up 4 Language 0 


ough and obfcure Tertns, and fo much in 
Love with Chichanrie, chey are not to be un- 
Ferſtood by any but thofe of their own Pro- 


feffion. 

Tris very true, reply'd Demoſthents, and 
had cheſe Orators 8 75 with fo famous 1 
People as thoſe of Athens, inſtead of moving 
and animating them to take Arms, as I have 
often done by the fingle force of my H. 

1 ues, ces would dae ſjulłd em to Steep, 

ey a0 . dges who hear em, whole 
Attention mu neceſſarily Flag, whilſt the 
Advocates 


$owgGg es 


ba week the Hritiends and Moderns. 
Advocites run tound 4bont the Baſh raking, 
Jong and tedious Speeches, nothfag to ö the 


purpoſe; - 78 

"Ons the other hand, Plato and Keno on 
vere Hiſeomnſing aba he It; heres 

had met with ory the Ballen Atthors, 
who obſiged them to retire before him. They 
were ſehlibly diſturbd at it, and leſt nothing 
unthought of to « the Meins of Re- 


venge. What ſaid Pfau, after yy Fo 
called Div#:s for above the 


Thouſand Years, ſhall they 4 ee 
this Title, and henceforth call me 2 130 
diu? Alf rather let al my Works prrifh 
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than ſuffer that Diſgtace: You, my dear 


Lereplon, added he, are intereſted in this 
Affair as wWell as 1 "we were botli the Scho- 
hes of one Maſter, "whe owes all his Olory 
to qur Writings. What will become of the 
I Philoſophy,” and all che Wiſdom of Sbcra- 
res, if under the Pretence of that Oſcitation 
we cauſe in our Readers, our Works ſhall ng 
longer be read. LIS the inſufficiency of our 
Trauſlators has been the Cauſe of all theſe 
diſorders, and I can only find Tyro ways 

remedy then; One is to make an Order; that 
all Men of Letters {ball be obliged to learn 
Greek, and that ie ſhaft not de awful for 
any Perſon to read us but in oor Originals: 


The other, to pro bit all Modern Atthors | 
from preznding 1 to Frauflate ns, or at leaſt 


ſuch 
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all ſuch as, hall preſume to break it. 
7 The M; 
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ſuch as are not able to write ſo well in their 
own Language as we did in ours. 

I approve theſe two Expedients very well, 
replyed Xezophan, but we {hall have occaſion 
for a much greater; Authority amongſt the 
Moderns. than what we poſſeſs at preſen t, to 
put them in practice. Then, ſaid Plato, 
will Addreſs Apollo to enact it as 4 Law in 
Fernaſſas, with pain of perpetual Exile to 


| dern Orators all this while were 
wondrous buſy; Balſae inraged with his 
Defeat knew not what meaſures to take; the 
French Advocates Companions of his Fate, 
acting according to the way of their Pro- 
feſſion, adviſed him to impeach Calprenede, 
for having baſely deſerted him during the 
Fight, inſtead of making a right uſe of, the 
Valour of, all his Romantic Hero t. Upon 
this Deſign Balſac aſſembled a great Council 
of War, compoſed of all the Leaders of the 


French Army, and thoſe of his Allies. Cal- 


beckning to 


prenede was likewiſe there, and going to take 
his Place at Balſac's Leſt hand ; Lou are im- 
peach'd, ſaid he, and till you ſhall have juſti- 
ps your ſelf, this Place is no longer your 
ue. | | | | 7 
However Calprenede would have taken his 
Seat in deſpight of Balſac, but the, other 
Serre and the French Advo- 


Fates, they ſcized. upon him, and prevented 
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his Deſign by Force: Yet- even-after that 
Calprenede calling to mind Orondetes, Corio- 
lanys, Artaban; and thoſe other Hero's 
whom he had made effect Wonders, not- 
withſtanding the inequality of Number 
ſought for his Sword to root out all the 
Advocates, but he could not find it;; for ap- 
prehending ſome ſuch Accident, their fear 
taught em to begin with difarming him, 
when firſt they ſeized his Perſon, and he was 
obliged to anſwer as a Criminal to: Belſac, 
who examin'd him in the Preſence of the 
Council, i 119 1 220 
Ihe firſt Queſtion he ask d, following the 
French manner of Proceeding in Criminal 
Affairs, was, Who he was, and of what 
Country? Calprenede was in a mighty Fury 
at theſe Interrogatories, as if, ſaid; he, there 
was occaſion to demand who I am, that have 
filled the Earth with the Glory of my Name, 
and you had reaſon to doubt my Country 
could be any other but the Banks of the 
Garonne, after the Bravery which Reigns 
throughout my Works. 

Balſac replyed, he had long known him to 
be a Gaſcoign Author, a maker of Romances 3 
and that he had not ask d thoſe Queſtions 
but to obſerve the Decorum of Procedure, 
but he had one more important to demand. 
Is it not true, purſued he, that when. I de- 
manded Supplies of you againſt Demſthenes, 


93 


94 
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you refuſed me with a jeering Smile, which 
is a certain Proof of the intelligence you 
hold with che Enemy. 

I on anſwer d Culprenade, 1 refuſed to 
joyn you, becauſe being well acquainted with 
— Force of Demoſthenes, and your Weak. 
I did not think it convenient to en- 
— the Diſgrace of out Nation, by ad- 
ding my Defeat to yours, Then you are 
only brave in words, ſaid Balſac, and have 
an ill Uſe of thoſe high Ideas of 
Courage, with which you inſpired your 
Hero's : But ſince you have impoſed upon 
the good Opinion the Moderzs had of you, 
tis juſt you ſhould receive the Chaſtiſement 
due to —_— Neglect or Treaſon. Then ri- 
pe har he demanded the Opinion of the 
embly ; all the French Advocates wete 
for Beg ading Calprenede, not only from his 
Generalſhip, but even from ws _ — of | 
an — and for ever Baniſhing ä 
the Confines of the Empire of — hs 
But as the Itallan and Spaniſb Chiefs com- 
poſed one Half of this Council of Watz 
Cervantes, _ was their — — and had 
3 — as Calprenede, to engage Demoſthe- 

„ oppoſed the Sentence, ang bs 
— ready to maintain in proſe or Verſe a. 
gainſt Bal, and all the French Advocates, 
that Colprerede was more Eloquent than they, 
1 9 Romniite was an „ to 

their 
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heir Nation by the Beauty and Fertileneſs of 
his Invention, with thoſe noble and loſty 
haracters he had given his Heros. 
This Declaration of Cervantes back d by 
he Sentiments of Boccaliui and Quevedo, made 
Balſac and all the French Advocates be ſilent, 
leaſt Cervantes ſhould make as Ingenious a 
piece of Criticiſm againſt them and their 
Works, as he had againſt Knight-Errantry, 
in bis Beautiful Romance of Don £nixot. 
And Balſac after having conſulted the Law - 
yers a ſecond Time, pronounced that in ge- 
ſpect to the Recommendation of their Allies, 
they forgot what was paſt, and order d Cal- 
prenede to Re · aſſume his place. After this he 
exhorted all the Chiefs to continue united 
for the good of the Common Cauſe, not- 
withſtanding the ill Succeſs they had wet | 
with againſt the Aucients: And the Counſel 
concluded with a R to implore 
Succours from the Living Orators, to put 
themſelves in a Condition to hazard a Se- 
cond Battle, „ „ Aar 
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The Contents of the Seventh Book. 


The Departure of Fay des and Horace iy 
Qualit of Ambaſſadors Extraordinary to. 
wards the Two Modern Poets, who wer, 
coming to the 1 ga of the Ancients, 
They meet them half way between the Monn- 
tains Parnaſſus and Helicon. Their Inter. 
view, and what paſſed between them. Thy 
Diſcourſe between Horace and the Satyrith 
Poet. That between Euripides and the 
Dramatick. Their Arrival at the Ancients 
Camp. The Auxiliary Troops of the Tu- 
Modern Poets paſs in Review before the 
Ancients. Homer and Virgil regulate thei 
Ranks, Homer acquaints ent Saralin and 
Voiture had ſtole away the Girdle of Venu 
A Truce concluded : followed by the Ex- 
change of Camoes for the Girdle of Ve- 
=,” | rf 


HEN the Sun had began to guild 
the Summit of Mount Helicon with 
his earlieſt Rays, Euripides and Horace left 
the Army with a ſplendid Equipage, and 
ſet forward to meet the Two Chiefs,who had 
ſent to offer their Aſſiſtance to the Aucienti. 
They found them in the Middle-way be- 
tween the Mountains Helicon and Parnaſſu, 


which 
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the French Satyriſt talk d about the Neceſſiſ 


who was ſo hardy to com 
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which one of them had obtained over Lace, 
Horace gave ſenſible proofs of his Joy 
this Occaſion : This Bragadocio then, (aid he 
himſelf with 
Virgil, has at laſt receiv'd from your Hang 
the Re ward due to his Preſumption. If he 
had bees my Cotemporary I ſhould hay 
ſaved you this Trouble, and treated him af 
he deſerved : For tis he who has corruptef 
the Purity of Latin Verſe, which reignedy 
Auguſtuss Days; tis he that has deltroye 
its Natural Beauties by his own paltry Flo. 
riſhes, {tis this curſed Poiſon that has infed 
ed of the Poets who have follome 
him, with the falſe Brillants of his extras 
gant Thoughts, and his affected Clincha 
with his Sentences and Politick Max ims, oſta 
unjuſt and miſplaced, with his long and 
dious Digreſſions upon divers Sciences, when 
in he is frequently but ill inſtructed, and 
which are brought in over Head and Shou 
ders, as his idle Diſcourſes on the Soum 
of the Nile, with his ſtrange, extravagant, 
and improbable Deſcriptions: Nothing ca 
be more prejudicial to young Readers, whv 
have no Ideas of the true Beauties of Pe 
try then perufing this Author, and I kn 
none more proper to Debauch their Taſte. 

In their following Diſcourſe, Horace ant 
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for Poets of their kind to be born from Tis 
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co Time, for Refining the Taſte of their 

Age, and purging it from the Droſs of ill 

be Authors: For do you believe, {aid Horace, 
if I had troubled my ſelf to have done Ju- 
ſtice to the wretched Scriblers and ridiculous 
Coxcombs of Auguſtus s Age, it would have 
ſerv'd for a Model tothe following? No, 
waded, ſaid he obligingly to the 


lam perl: | 
Modern, the World is equally indebted to 
you, and that you have contributed as much 
towards che good Reliſh which begins to 
reign amongſt your Nation: And we are 
alike in this alſo, that we have had the good 
Fortune to live under Two of the greateſt 
Princes that ever Reigned ; both Viqoriaus, 
both magnificent Benefactors to Men of Me- 
rit, both of a moſt reſined and delicate Taſte 
for all the Productions of Wit. 

As great as your Penetration is, feplyed 
the Modern, you cannot conceive the ſmall- 
eſt part of the extraordinary Qualities my 
Prince enjoys, the more I obſerve, the more 
I admire him; and when my Friend and 1 
conſider the Grandeur of the Enterprize, to 
deſcribe all the Actions of this Hero, and 
leave a Picture to Poſterity, worthy ſo per- 
fet an Original, we cannot help thinking 
our {elves Loaden with a Weight as heayy as 
that of Atlas to Hyrenles 5, and though we 
want neither Zeal; Force, nor Courage, yep 
with Reaſon we apprehend finking under ſo 
* H 2 great 
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great a Burden. Jud 
race, after this, added he, what a Pain i 
muſt be to abſtain from exerciſing our Talents 
upon the Crouds of Scribling Sots and Scur- 
Poets, who like ſo many Ravens, croak 
their wretched Verſes and faint Praiſes upon 
the avon of _ inimitable * | and 
* think after that with Impunity to c 
Nightingales for the Harmony of Sings 
I profeſs, perſued he, I am ſometimes ſo Cu. 
in when I peruſe their obſolete and thread 
Ge Thoughts, their empty Diſcourſes full 
of Words, but void of Senſe, and their 
Bombaſt, I am forced to ſummon all ny 
T to avoid exclaiming againſt them, 
and ſtriking them with our Satyric Thunder 


% 


Comme on voit Jupiter arm de ſon Tonerre 
Foudroyer les Titans vils enfans de la terre 


As once with Thunder arm'd Almighty Jou. 
Smote the Rebellious Off-ſpring of the 


Whilſt the Two Satyriſts were thus dil- 
courſing, Euripides entertain'd the French 
Dramatick Poet, and began with returning 
Thanks for his having made him de under 
ſtood in France. You, ſaid he, have draun 
me out of that Oblivion wherein I ſlept fo 
many Ages: No French Poets before your 
Time were ſo Prudent to conſult me, Ho 


i 


then, my dear H. 


* 
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greateſt Journeys extended no farther than the 
Country of the Latins, where they only found 
indifferent Models for our kind of Poetry z 
were neither acquainted with me, not 


t 
by Brother Greek Dramaticks, but by the In- 


c Seneoa, who you know 
of imitating our Pieces, has 


terpoſition of Tr 
very well, inſt 
ſpoilt them. 

He is an unruly Wit, as moſt who are 
Born in Spain, they have a lively Phancy, 
and aiming at ſomething extraordinary, 
looſe their way and ſtumble upon Bombaſt, 
which is placed very near them ; if they have 
any ſprightly Thoughts, they know not how 
to bring them in to the purpoſe, but put them 
into the Mouth of an improper Perſon, or at 
an inconvenient Time; nor are they leſs 
miſled with extravagant Exaggerations, and 
never contain themſelves within the juſt 
—_— Reaſon ought to preſcribe to judicious 

I have often admired, added he, how your 
elevated Genius, which ſoars ſo high in all 
your Pieces, could obſerve that Juſtice not to 
make any Character ſpeak any Thing but what 
was fitteſt for him to ſay. Amongſt the va- 
rious Subjects you have repreſented above all 
the reſt, I am charmd with the manner uu 
have made your Phadra expreſs her ſelf after 
me, to ſee you have Intereſted all your 
Auditors in her Grief, notwithſtanding her 
H 3 Paſſion 
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Paſſion was Criminal: In my Opinion, *Tw, 
the moſt hardy Piece — ever was ſeen upon 
a Theater, and the moſt ſucceſsful. I protet i 

the ſame 

When 


Tragedy of Hyppolitus Writ upon 
Sabjeſt, 180 1s inferior to it, I — 
it received ſo great Applauſe at Athens, i 
would one Day be ed by a Man of you 
Nation, which we Grecians formerly look 
upon as Barbarians. 

Nor am I leſs ſurpr 12d at thoſe great ani 
inimitable Works your Andromache and Iþh 
enia whom you have ſo well embelliſh'd an 
anrich'd with my Sculptures. You have mad 
fo lively a Deſcription of a virtuous Mothen 
Love for her Son, and of an afflicted Fathen 
for his Daughter, that you have touch'd you 
Auditors Souls with the various Paſſions d 
Pity and Terror. I am not a Stranger to tir 

1 ————— 

"1 ot C Where t 
— and Manners you there fo loftily d 
| ſcribe are not ſo perſectly known to ine 2 
thoſe other Three Pieces wherein you har 
Copied mine. 


If there bright Thoughts i 
Works, N wig,” Poet, I 10 


ways be proud of owning, that I am chief 
ebted to Jou for them. e 


Divine Writings, dear Eu added 
2 5 — have draw! 


agree” — 
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Added my own to them, yet they ought to be 

e "ded. as the Product of yours, ariſing from 

he frequent Commerce I have had with you 

nd your famous Brethren the Greek Tragick 
doets, And indeed I am ftrangely ſurpriz d 

n the Blindneſs of our Moderns, to be em- 

dark d in fo raſh an Enterprize, whence they 

an expect nothing but Diſgrace and Repent- 


Mee. 

= Thus theſe Four Renowned Leaders paſs d 
heir Time as they Travail'd towards the 
Greek and Latin Camps. When they were 
\rrived within View of the Ancients Two 
ies, Homer and Virgil did them the Ho- 
to go meet them, and receiv'd em with 
all poſſible Demonſtration of Eſteem and 
Friendſhip: The Two Moderns witneſs'd by 
their profound Reſpe& for theſe Illuſtri- 
"us Generals, how great a Veneration they al- 
ws had for them, and after mutual Compli- 
ment paſt Homer and Virgil gave them to un- 
derſtand the Ancients would be glad to Re- 
view the Troops they had brought for their 


Service. | 
Nine Trapedies, attended by a 
angle Comedy of the Dramatick Modern 
paſsd before the Army of the Aucient:; who 
admired the fair Order, the Force, the Ju- 
ſtice and Elevation of the Thoughts, the 
Purity of Stile, the Cleanneſs of Elocution, 
the lively Turns and Harmony of the Verſe, 


H 4 the 
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the Sprightlineſs and Pathetick Force of the 
Deſcriptions, and the bright and juſt Simety 
of the Parts which compoſed Body in 

| Every piece. „ 
After theſe Plays had been Review d, Bs 
ner commanded Aaripides to diſpoſe the Ms 

derns Nine Tragedies to the Right Wing d 

the Army between his Works and thoſe d 

Sophocles, giving the Author at the ſame lu 

ſtant a Command equal to either of the Two 

Greek Tragedians. He likewiſe commandel 

Ariſtophanes to Lead the Comedy to his, and 

place it in the ſame Rank. 

When theſe were paſs'd, the Ancients fav 

Nine Satyrs advance with Nine Epiſtles and: 

Diſcourſe in Verſe, whoſe —— lieh 

Touches, plenty of well choſen W. in. 

genious Raillery, and lively Deſcriptions, mat 

them think the Author had carried away al 
the Attick Salt, to embelliſh his Work 

2 order d Horace to Conduct him ta the 

Right Wing of the Latin Army, between hs 
Satyrs, Epiſtles, and the 2 Lui. 


lius; declaring; the Modern Satyriſt Horact' 
Coll:ague, with an equal Authority in the 


The rs and Epiſtles were attended bj 
- Comical Hero Pore, which began thus, 


1 
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Je chant le Combat de ce Prelat terrible 
"Oui par ſes longs travaux & ſa force invincible 
Dans Paris autreſois exergant [on grand Caur 
Fit placer 8 la fin un Lutrin dans un Caur. 


Fae 5 eo & 


1 
Sg 
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rex ent anz ubje& ſo Barren and Nifficult 
to Verfifie on. And Horace who there found 
he Hints he had treated of, declared bef 


ore 
the 
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the Generals, that the Modern, by imitatity 
had ſurpaſſed his Works, that this Poetick 41 
was more Methodical and Inſtructive than 
His, that it handled the Matter to the Boy. 
tom, gave Rules for Stile, the different Con 
ſtruction of the ——— Poetry; and 
that one might a to this Mo i 
dern, which was 5 fail of row Since he 

had Rebuilt that with Marble which he foun 

compiled of Brick. In reſpe& therefore t 

this advantageous Character Virgil ordered hi 

Art Poetick ſhould be Poſted on the Right of 

Horact's. | 1 . 

The Review of theſe Auxiliary Troops be 

Ing over, the Two Generals invited the M 

deyns to go along with them to the Banks d 

X ene, where they reſolved to Trex 

them with the Waters of the Fountain; and u 

make the Regale Compleat, the Ancients, 'who 

knew by Experience, the greateſt Peaſtere ou 
eonld give a Poet, was engaging him to. Read 
dis own Works, were ſo cotnplaiſant to be 
that Favour from the Modern. 

Wwilſt they were Marching towards the 

Fountain, "Homer gave em an Account of the 

Grief he had conceiv'd at the N Ker a 

ebim Captain of his Guard had bron 

| Morningatk his L 13 ſeems wy ef 

the Ihads, he fe 

and bench twas A — white < Verſes 


poſted that compoſed the Girdle of 


Venus, 
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emis, which now were wanting. He de- 
manded of the Hero's of the Phalanx what 
ere become of em, and they inform d him, 
hat Two Greek Poets came the Night before 
rom Homer with Orders to draw out a De- 
xchment for ſome important Expedition, and 
What the Girdle of Venus had followed them 
WEtachins being fatished, the General never 
Went any. ſuch Otders, made it his Buſineſs to 
inquite into the Occaſion of this Surprize, and 
with much to do at laſt diſcover'd by a Spy 
whom he ſent into the Army of the Moderni 
that the Girdle of Jems had been convey? 
thither by Two Poets of theit — tall d 
Voiture and Saraſm; who having ifed 
themſelves in Greek Habits, forged thac Order. 
This Surprize, added Homer, gives me the 
more ſenſible Diſpleaſure, becauſe I eſteem d 


ficult Matter to Regain it: Beſides, added 
he, I believe twill he the beiter way to make 


that Piece the beſt of any of my Works; 1 
believed the Moderns detign'd to Attack 
Bucer of Achilles by open Force, but litt 
hey WY dreamt of ſuch a. piece of Tr 3 hows 
ever Lreſolve to find fone Methods for the Re- 
the WI covery of this Loſs. 87 Fl! 9! | 
he The Modern Satyriſt told him, he was well 
b WW acquainted with thoſe Two Authors, that 
ther knew well how. ta Guard what they had 
red pollels'd themſelves of, and it would be a dif 
ks, 
fes 
7 
1, 


a Treaty of Exchange with them for ſome 
UU: ² - 


3 . 
77 
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Priſoners, if the Battle againſt the Modern 
has furniſh'd you with any. 

Les, reply d Homer, I have Camees the ra 
P © ther, who was the firſt Perſon de 
fea —— Ttiads ; and you ſhall quickh 
l the Heels behind wy Uu. 
E un lch P 1 yy — 
a — Army, as es drew 
— the Tomb of Pam WF" 
—.— — his Libery, 
erſon, as King Priam a: 
— Achilles. — denne the Body of Heltæ, 
I did not think convenient to ſet him free. 
I believe, ſaid the Satyriſt, it may be bet 
ESD 

er our 

For theſe — — of the A 
cient Cuſtoms of the Greeks, will —_ 


Cenſure ou for dtagging the Portugueſe 
oye 2. r as they have 2 


Jeſt of you cauſing ling Achilles to do the like by 
y of Hector in your Ilieds : Not that 
they hav ary een oppoſe your Out 
Rule in this Action, or to pretend, thit 
you who are the Great Standard for all Poet 
ſhould — 2 = Achilles to a Hero of French 
et you ought to Recover you 

Gp Venus, which is of more Intrinſic 


value than this Img with all hs 
Works. Je 


a— 


The 
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Ern The Moderns Advice being ace He 
and his Friend profer d themſelves to Nego- 
rah Wiatc the Exchange with Voiture and Ser 
1 & Myhen they ſhould Arrive at the Banks of the 
ckly Fountain * Soon after the Reſolu- 
An. ion made they came thither, and Homer 
akes =: ting up the aters in Two Greek Veſ- 
the cls, preſented them to the Two Aadernc, 
um who receiv'd the Favour from his Hands with 
ry, great Reſpect, they x nyt Yr and 
TY , were p Chiefs 
15 — —ͤ— 


That W and 
them Reaſon. | 

After this Reaale the "Two.-Moders Pos 
demanded a Parley with Yoiture and Sarafin, 
rho ſoon advanced by Corneille's Order to 
the Banks of the Fountain, at the Head of 
their Trenches. The Two Moderns on Be- 
half of the Ancients received them on the 
Confines of the fartheſt Lines of both Armies : 
Mutual Compliments paſſed between them, 
and a Truce was propoſed to facilitate the 
Conference, which was accepted by the Ge- 
nerals of both Armies, and immediately con- 
cluded on for the remainder of that Day. 
The Four Deputies, amongſt other Things, 
had ſome Diſcourſe of a General Peace 


Affair which required a more conſiderable 


ERESHERESEE SSSES 


afford, they confined themſelves only ꝛ the 
OY preſenc 


he 


between both Parties; but as this was an 
Time to Diſcourſe than the Truce could 


* Homer 


Joys Juno 


borrowed 
Venus's 


Jupiter 
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ties, we do Conſent in the Name of our Fa- 
ty, to acknowledge, that your Works havin 


preſent Subject of the Conference, which yy 
an Exchange of Camoes for the Girdle of Vem 
The Deputies of the Modern Army fil 
there was a great Inequality between the Y;, 
Jue of the CR and thy 
the Girdle of Venus was of much Wo 
Worth than the Portugueſe Poet. is the 
Ancients Deputies readily agreed to; by 
added, that the Preference the Modern: gue 
upon this Occaſion to a ſmall part of Homer, 
Works, over the Chief Poet of a Natia 
would be a conſiderable Advantage to the 4 
cients; wherefore it was not their Intereſt u 
aſſert that Truth. The ſubtilty of this Re 
ſon confounded the Moderns But as it ws 
their particular Intereſt to oppoſe this Er 
change, becauſe the Girdle of Venus had ben 
convey'd away by their Addreſs, they defitel 
the — might break uß. 
Well then, ſaid one of the Ancient Deny 


been touch'd with this Girdle, ſhall for eve 
enjoy the ſame Charms for their Readers jt gar 
5 in the Eyes of Jupiter. Voiture and 
Saraſin return d them many Thanks for thi 
Declaration in their Favour, and thereupo 
concluded the Exchange, which was executel 
ſoon after. ' | 4 


4 worderfuly Charm'd 71 the Graces is gave each pets of ber Body: s, 
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The Contents of the Eighth Book. 


WL Council held by the Muſes. Calliope ſent to 
Apollo. She informs him of the Cuil Par 
between his Subjects. She paſſes the Night 
with the Three Syrens ber Daughters, and. 
the Nereides. She goes to. Mount Helicon 
to carry Apollo: Orders. The Ancients 2 
Moderns appear at Parnaſſus. Apollo, at- 
tended by the Muſes, gives Audience to the 
Chiefs of both Parties. Firſt, He calls Ho- 
mer _ who 2 
the Intereſt of . the Moderns againff him. 


Homer's Reply. Virgil's As 


A Diſpute between theſe Two Poets. 

The Complaint of Des Mareſts g Cor- 
neille. Other Complaints from Three Dra- 
maticks, and Four other Poets, who aver'd 
themſelves to be Originals in their kinds. | 


EAN while the Mnſes being fled the 

Day before to Mount Olympus, were: 

no ſooner Arrived there, but having recovet d 
the Diſorder the fight of all theſe Armies 
had put them into, they confulted what Me- 
thods were to be taken for putting an End to 
ſo great a War. The wiſe Cho Le 9 — 
upon as the moſt skilful Perſun of the Nine 
in Buſineſs, was deſired by . 
1 clare 
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clare her Opinion. Tis m = Advice, ſaid ſhe, 
_ ould —— teh a Meſſe 

uaint Apollo with the News of 
Civil ar between his Subjects of Parra 


and deſire he will immediately come thi 
by his Authority, to this Diviſion 
I believe, added ſhe, my Siſter Calliope, who 
ms — — Verſes, is the erſon we 
ould make Choice of for this — 
and in my Opinion ſhe ſhould repeat the 
Poem to Apollo; which has occaſioned thi 
War, that the God after having heard it 
diſtribute ſuch Orders as he ſhall tk 
convenient for the Good of his Empire. 
This Advice was + bg "the Ref 
_ _ ſoon the Place in — to 
gen the fame Wings which hu 
thither from Mount Helicon, 
Journey being very long,” ſhe Arrivel 
not at the End of it till towards the Ex 
Phabus was in his Dreſſing Room, and ; pl 
to retire to the Bed Theris had prepared for 
— * — gt = he Hoſes „mn 
ve him Notice uſes approach, he 
— 'd ſhe ſhould have | fo 2 
her with a great deal of Civility, and ſhe 
him an Account of the Diſorders in his 
pire of Parnaſſus. I have already taken Rant. 
of em, ſaid he, 8 ountains He- 
licon and Parnaſſus, did not eſteem the 
Fewd d aki en wo fen my n 


peer, wut dire 3 Bs. 


he, 


2:99 


en m 
ſaid 1 {909 22 ter in⸗ 


E* 


er, Worm : your” 7 Pr t han by 4 recital o of the 
on, Poem which Gd” its \ Mbeteb hen Apollo 
rho Metting 11085 80 he Ek Jy fo e At- 
we 57 e rehea ; 1 = 
ve TY had 400 ws 125 bid! Ctliope 86 
ey take her and a ant vi the next} tn. 
his ng at his [23s wo 927 ve his Or Orders“ re- 
« rat Fal Thetis, 175 815 ord 117 
e ide to & ( 

4 ne er to 1 1 el 12 1 75 

oens Perth 5 
to N Charms of teig 5 
nad he M; 

loved Da | 

ved ith 72 5 er 73 
15 ) pinion Men ve. of \h 

he emhraced e 
for pes, and paſſed the 
iſtning to Hott Voic 25 eein = T 
he Wd: Dance about the ot'of Thi. — * 
ved WW When Apollo waked ed,” 2, 0 
ave aſtern Gate "of his Pa 1 55 to C = 
m- Mold her as. the, Ho was dig for 
ice er to enter. - ras e came to meet het, and 
Je- rder'd, as he off "wointing his Chariot, he. 
the Mould. 80 directly to Mount Helicon,” and 


rom him "Command 111 his . 28 well 
_ "Ancienin 
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Ancients as ; Moderns, to lay down their Arty 
and immediate] attend him at Parnaſſu 
where he Was refoli'd to ſtop his 0 give 
them Audience, and put an end to their Quarrel 
The Muſe ſoon mounted into the Air, and 
Arriving at the Fountain Hy W 2 0 x. 
ter the Exchange of the Bir e of Venus wit 
the Portugye/e e Poet, ; ſhe_ap fads 3 d environ! 
with many Rays of Apollo Light, Wa 


lie preſented her at his 
. ere 1589 th 1. 
ine 


ber 


app Ar Þ Farne Is, N 
to orroy there g 0 9 8 oe: Dire 
| the Lon gave the 
Miſe to underſtand, How Fad 24A t 
Hey, and. rte March 'd towards Pa. 
naſſus without obſcrving either Order of Bir 
tle, or any other Precaution, as well in r. 
ſped to Apollo's Orders as the Truce the) hut 
cli: for the reſt of that Day. 


Ny, ſus, who was graſing on "he Summit 


ount Helicon, perceiving the Muſe came 


by walt upon her, and as ſhe was a little T 
tigued 
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tigued with having flown fo long a Journey, 
ſhe Mounted him to return with greater Eafe 
to her Siſters at Olympus, whether ſhe went 
to give an Account of her ſucceſsful Embaſ- 
ſage, and acquaint them. that all the Poets 
were returning to Parnaſſu. 5 Dn 
Apollo coming thither the Day after found 
the Nine Muſes there, whom he cauſed to take 
their Places round about him on the Top of 
the Mountain, where they divided tlienifclves 
into Two Bodies upon the different Summits, 
and between theſe Two Emineneies the Chiefs 
of either Party preſented themſelves like Sup. 
plicants : He-receiv'd them with his uſual 
Goodneſs and Gentle Grace, telling them, 
that having Notice of their Quarrel, he res 
ſolved to take Cognizance of the Bulineſs to 
Homer the firſt: 


detetmine it. Then calling 
Well Father, ſaid he, with an 
Smile, though theſe young People, painting 
to the Moderns, have been ſo hardy to make 
War upon you, yet you muſt forgive them ; 
if they have not pay d you the Reſpect due to 
your Merit, twas becauſe they did not under- 
ſtand you: And I am ſatisfied the greateſt 
part of them have declared their Opinions, 
without being acquainted: with you; but 1 
will do you Juſtice, and reduce them to the 
Obedience they owe ou. ud 1 
Puiſſant God, replyed Homer, fihce you 
have the Goodneſs to * my Rights, 
92441 2 the 
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the Efforts of my Enemies muſt always proy | 
ineffe&tual. Tis now above Three Thouſani i 
Years fince [I firſt obtaind the Title of Prince 
of Poets, by unanimous Confent from all Na. 


tions; and I hoped after ſo long and well eſtz 


bliſh'd a Poſſeſſion, theſe Moderns would na 


have been ſo ready to diſturb me. Theſe ney 
Zollus's before 4 attempted ſo great an En- 
terprize, ſhould have reflected on the ill Su. 
eſs all thoſe have met with who have ingagei 
in it: They ſhould have remember'd, thx 
during the Reign of Ptolomy, Philodelphy 


King of Egypt, Zoilus having Dedicated hi i 


Book to him, which he Writ againſt ny 
Work, in hopes of obtaining ſome mighty 
Recompence, he was turn'd to Ridicule by 
that wiſe Prince, as he deſerved ; telling hin, 
: when he ſolicited for ſome Preferment, *twx 
impoſſible that he who knew ſo much mor 
than I, that had ſubſiſted ſa-manyPeople, coull 
want any thing. +99 
I muſt own, added Homer, I have been in 
formed, that Caligula and Nero have ſhewn: 
great Averſion to my Works, and thoſe d 
Virgil. But this is only their particular Judy: 
ment, theſe Two Emperors have not h 
the good Fortune to be look'd upon by Ps 
ſterity, as Models fit to imitate: - And there 
are but few People that would be proud df 
jumping with their Fancy; | 
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Then Apollo pointing to Corneille, advance 
ny Son, ſaid he, what Anſwer can you make 
to that which Homer has ſaid ? 

Great God, replyed Corneille, I found my 
ſelf forced againſt my Will to make War up- 


no Mon him, by the Choice all the Moderns made 
ney of me, to maintain their Intereſt againſt the 
En Ancients. I thought I was obliged in Honour 


to anſwer their Expectations, who had pre- 


vel fer d me to all the Poets of my Time, not 
tha rhat I had any Averſion to Homer, or the leaſt 
Mu reaſon to Quarrel with, him: Iſhall ingeni- 
- bs Mouſly declare, I had very little Commerce 
m with him or his Brethren the Greek Poets, 
that my moſt familiar Acquaintances were a- 
: by rmongſt the Latins and Spaniſi Poets: I muſt 
lim, MW own I always. believed it poſſible to produce 
wa WY beautiful Pieces, without praying Aſſiſtance 
nor from theſe Grecian Lords, I think I have ſyf- 
dull ficiently proved it by thoſe I have given the 


Publick, and the Succeſs of my Combat with 
Sophocles and Euripedes in the Battle of Heli- 
con. But for my part I know no Reaſon Ho- 
mer has to Complain; is he not praiſed fo 
much as he deſerves in the new Poem that 
occaſion'd this War. 


Pere de tous les Arts à qui du Dieu de er, 
Le Miſteres rofunds ont ete de couperts 
Vaſt C. Puiſſant Genie inimt able Homere 
Dux reſpect᷑ inſinit ma Muſe te revere, &c. 
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Father of Arts to whom the God of Verſe 
Profoundeſt Myſteries diſcloſed 

Inimitable Homer mighty Bard 


My Muſe thy Name does awfully Revere, &. 


What could he defire more than this? Sure 
he does not pretend there is ſo much Reſpet 
duc to every Line he has Written, that ve 
muſt Laugh at nothing of his? Does he ne 

believe that Readers aon at the Digreflion 
he makes, when his Hero's are juſt ready n 
Engage, and may lawfully ſay 


Cependant ff le Ciel favorable 4 la France 
Au feche ou nous vruons eut remis ta Nuaiſſar: 
Cent defauts qu on input au ſiecle od tu u qui 
Ne prepbaneroient pas tes Ouvrage exquis 
Tes ſuperbes Guerriers prodiges de vaillance 
Prets de Pentrepercer du long fer de leur Lam 
N auroient pas di ſ long tems tenir le bras len 
Et lorſque Ie Combat devroit etre a cheve 

. Eunyer les Lectures Pune longue preface 
Sur les faits &cla tans des Heros de leur Rat 


Yet had the Gods more bounteons to our Fran 
Defer'd thy Birth unto the Prefent Age, 
Thoſe flaws imputed to thy Rough-hewnDap 
The glbrious Rapſoide had neer profaned. 
Thy Noble Hero's Prodigies of War 
Prepared to ſendrach other to the Shade 


Wit 


xy A, rd of 


rain mo. Aj me Bas 
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ſe with Arms extended in the yielding Air, 
Had not ſo long with irkſome Prefaces 

On the great Acts of their victorious Race 
TFatigued the Reader, whilſt they ſhould have 


(F ought. 


Does he think that the Author of this Poem 
has done him ſo great an Injury, in ſay ing, 
he has put too much Work in ſo narrow a 
Space as that of Acbilles's Buckler, in remark- 
ing, that Two Towns ſpeaking different Lan- 
guages, that Iwo Orators haranguing, the 
Bellowing of the Bull, devour'd by a Lion, 
that hes Dances {and ſweet Conſorts he de. 
ſcribes there are — things, 


Que jenaic din Burin quoi quien la main des 
_ © (Dieusx 
Le langoge Mut ne ſcanroit dire aux Teus. | 


No Graver yet, though guided 4 Gol 
Could repreſent the Language o 


And does he not believe this Andes was in 
the right, to declare with Horace, the Goad 
Man {ome times ſlepft. 

This Diſcourſe of Corneille Gas: — 
by all the Moderns, whole Acclamations made 
Parnaſſus Ring ; but when +the'\Noile was 
over, e he * 3 Arr. 


Pg | It 
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It would not be very difficult perhaps, fail | 
he, to juſtifie all thoſe Places where the Mz. | 
derrs attack my Works, particularly the De. 
ſcription of | Achilles's Buckler, and I believe 
they who accuſe m of Nodding when I made 
it, were Sleepy themſelves, or they had never 
faid ſo. Let them only conſult the Opinion 
of Ages paſt, which have always eſteemel 
it as a moſt perfect Piece. The ſize of: 
Buckler excludes not the poſſibility of dran. 
ing a Picture which ſhall contain ſeveral De 
tigns; there may be deſcribed in little wha 
would have been greater in a larger Space; 
tis ſufficient each part of the piece is propor 
tionable to the whole. And Vulcan, no doubt 
whom [I have engaged in this Affair, was M. 
ſter enough to obſerve the neceſſary proport- 
ons. You have ſeen a Chart of the intir 
World within a Globe of narrow Extent, 
where Seas, Lands, Kingdoms, Province, 
nay even Towns, Mountains, Rivers, and the 
moſt minute Diverſities are deſcribed : la 
Geographers were never ridiculed for this. 

As for that Obje&ion of my deſcribing Two 
Towns ſpeaking eee ges, Two 
Orators making Speeches, a Bull Roaring, 
Shepherds Dancing to ſweet Conſorts of their 
own making. He muſt be n very indifferent 
Critick, who tells me, I deſigned: thereby to 
repreſent the Voice, Noiſe; | Sounds, and 
Movements which can no more be expreſs 


bY) 


_— — 


* 
8 
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by a Graver than by Poetry. But there is 
not a Man of Underſtanding, who will not 
judge with ANA that this Deſcription 

meant no more, but that the Orators were 
there repreſented in the Poſture of ſuch Peo- 
ple as ſpeak in Publick : That the Bull was 
in a bellowing Poſture, and the Shepherds in 
one proper for thoſe that Danced, Sung, or 
Playd upon any Inſtruments. Nov is there 
any good Painter or Sculpter who cannot ex- 
preſs by the Geſture of his Figures, not only 
the Actions they do, but even their Paſſions, 
which muſt be deſcribed by the Poſture of 
their Viſages, and the various Diſpoſition of 
their Bodies: Nay, even the Author of this 
Poem, ſpeaking of the Horſes of the Sun at 
Verſailles ſays himſelf J\ 


Ces Chevaux de Soleil qui Marchent qui bon- 
| (c (iſſent 
E qu au rapporte des Teux on croiroit qui 
l A eee (tranniſſent. 


Theſe Phabus Steeds, if we believe our Eyes, 
Appear to Neigh, and move with ſtately Pride. 


Whereby he plainly proves this Judgment was 
ill founded, ſince he himſelf is guilty of that 
which he condemns in my Buckler of Achilles. 
Nor can this Criticiſm be approved by any but 

Barren Geniuss, ſuch as the Modern Poets ge- 


nerally 
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nerally are, who finding themſelves incapab 
of ſo high an Effort of Imagination, as thy ii 
I have made upon this Subject, are angry 2 
my Copiouſneſs, which ſoars beyond the Ay. 
prehenſion of their narrow Ideas. 
- Aﬀeer this Apollo nodded to Virgil to al 
vance; I perceive my Friend, faid he, with; 
Smile, your Children are revolted againſt yay 
and inſtead of following the beautiful a 
noble Models you have left them in your ex 
cellent Eneids have taken contra Method 
loſing themſelves in Vifions and ridiculoy 
Enchantments : But I find you have chaſtiſe! 
them as they deſerved ʒ yet 1 defire you would 
Pardon poor Torqueto Taſſo, whom you De 
feated in the Battle of Helicon : He has ben 
Diſgraced, yet he is not void of Merit, and 
if inſtead of abandoning himſelf to his on 
Caprice, he had made uſe of your Precept 
follow'd your Example, he had a Genius {uf 
-ficient to have made him a great Poet; ther 
is ſomething Noble and Lofty in his Thought; 
his Deſcriptions are Lively and Agreeabl:, 
and his Poem, though not compleat in the 
whole, yet confiſts of many beautiful Scraps 
of Poetry. | 

Come hither Taſſo, continued he, I woul! 
make your Peace with Virgil, but on this Co- 
dition, that you ſhall learn more Prudence for 
the future, that you ſhall regard him as you 
Maſter, and the Perſon you ought to — 
7 imita 
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W: nitated,inftead of venturing to fly as you have 
done 
carefully have follow d thy judicious Pedals, 
and not like daring Icharus, have ſoard with 


your own Wings, whereas you ſhould 


waxen Wings, which being melted, threw 
you headlong into the Deep. 

Moſt powerful Judge of our Labours, re- 
plyed Taſſo, imitation being ſomewhat mean, I 
thought I was obliged to free my ſelf from that 
Subje&ion,and that there were more ways then 
one to aſcend Parnaſſus. I eſteem'd Poetry a 
Game of Wit,whoſe principal End was to pleaſe 
and ſurprize the Readers with wonderful E- 
vents ; and that not long time was neceſſary to 
produce theſe Effects, but to follow the Ideas 
of a ſprightly Fancy, without reſpe& to thoſe 
Rules the Ancients have left us for Epick Po- 
etry : I believ'd theſe Precepts had no other 
Foundation but the Caprice of the Perſons 
who made em, and that I might lawfully 
make new, by leaving a Model of my own 
Invention, which pleaſed all my Country- 
men, and ftill Charms the greateſt part of 
the Moderns. 1 a 


formed them upon the excellent Works of the 
Divine Homer, who receiv'd them from the 
Diftates of Apollo and the Muſes W 
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They are all fo judicious and well invented 
that People of juſt Taſte are never pleaſed 
without them, becauſe they are founded up. 
on that alone which can and ought to pleaſe, 

Poetry became not perfect before it was re- 
duced to an Art, which has certain Rules, x; 
well as Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture; 
whoever neglects theſe Precepts will make 
Monſters in Poetry, as a Painter or Sculptor 
would do, who inſtead of repreſenting a Man 
with that due proportion Nature has fixed to 
each part of the Body, and diſpoſing them 
all in their proper Places, ſhould make an il 
proportion'd Figure, draw the Arms where 
the Thighs ſhould be, and delineate the Head 
inſtead of a Belly. Lou plainly perceive al. 
ded Virgil, he who ſhould Fancy this the 
Picture of a Man, as well as that which s 
exactly copied after Nature, would be ſtrange- 
Jy miſtaken. Now Poetry is only another 
kind of Painting which ſpeaks, imbelliſhes, 
and inlarges the Objects, without diſ-figuring 
of them. Sometimes ſhe repreſents thing 
inanimate, but inſtead of making them Mon- 
ſters, ſhe dreſſes them in more agreeable and 
perfect Forms than they really poſſeſs ; al 
ways rejecting mean Ideas, and never Sullies 
her Works, as you have done with your dread- 
ful Deſcriptions of extravagant Figures, which 
are ſufficient to fright People from reading 
11 L Authorir/ 
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Authority you gave Pluto thoſe * Horns, you 
make him lift higher than Mount Atlas, which 
ou expreſs according to the Caprice of your 
irregular Fancy, by faying, that this Moun- 
tain and that of * appear only little Hills 
before Plato, when he Elevates his great Front 
with his mighty Horns. - Jin 
The Deſcription you make in the Two fol- 
ptor WM lowing Stanza's of his Mouth being opened 
Man in the form of a Gulph or Common-Shore, 
du which caſts forth black and filthy Blood: with 
hem a nauſeous Breath, is not only ſufficient to 
1 il ſtrike your Readers with Horror, but even 
her to make them vomit upon your Works. 
If you had found your ſelf under. an abfo- 
lute Neceſſity of — a dreadful Mon- 
* Tafſo's blicraſolema, Canto 4. Stanza 6. 
Sie de Pluton nel mezo, & con la deſtra 
Softien lo ſcettro ruvido, e pe ſante, Ny 
| Ne tano Scoglio in Mar, ne rupe alpefraa © 
Nt pur Calpes en alæa, 4'l magno Atlante 
O axxi li non * % Nils 
S la gran frome, & le gran corna eſtolle. 


Here Mounted in the midſt fits Pluro, whoſe Right-liatd 
His rough unweildy Scepter dots ſuſtain, - \,; +1; 
No Rock fo. fleep, no Mountain ere ſo High, . 
Nay towring Ge lofty Atlas Brows, 
Compared with him ſmall Hillocks would appear, 
When he bis mighty Front and Horns «ztolg. (| + 
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ſter, you might have contrived one after your 
own Fancy, without giving him the Name of 
Pluto, whom all Antiquity never Painted after 
that manner. Nor ſhould you fooliſhly have 
made him a Leader, as you have done of thoſe 
Demons whoſe Pride precipitated them into 
Hell, and confounded Two Notions ſo wide- 
ly different as thoſe of the Ancient Poets 
and thoſe of Chriſtians. In fine, you 
have made your Poem an abſolute: Chaos 28 
could eaſily prove, would it not ineroach too 
much upon Apollo's Patience. 
 Taſjo had replyed, but he was interrupted 
Dy Des Mareftes, followed by Chapelain and 
Anand, who came to complam of Cornell: 
Great Prince of Parnaſſus, {aid Des Marefi 
to Apollo, I hope you will do us Juſtice againſt 
Corneille, who not content to have uſurpd 
the Generalſhip of the French Poets, which 
in all Juſtice belonged to an Epick Poet, and 
to me above all the reſt, has caſt an Eternal 
Blemiſh upon our Reputations, by ordering u 
to Guard his Baggage on the other, fide the 
River Permeſſs, during the Battle of Helicon, 
I cannot deny but he has well his 
part againſt the Greek Tragedians, in forcing 
them to abandon half the Waters of Hyppt- 
crene : But he prevented our diſputing the Epic 
Glory with Homer : His Iliads and Odyſſes hai 
no longer prided themſelves upon being the 
Models for Poetry of this kind had I been per- 


mitted 


Wesen 
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mitted to have engiged their Author at tlie 
Head of my Clovrs, I would ſoon have Rows 

el Achilles, Ajax, and Diomeder I would + 

confounded the Prudence of Ne % the * 


rfice of Ulyſſes, and the Addrefs of games = 


n. I would have bay a 0 em 
with 1051 Devils: on Fein 31 
umph'a over uity, and gain in 
ang Glory for the v1 $ : 

Apollo frn'led at the Dreams 2K this — 
who had ſtill continued venting His extrava- 
gince; but that he was Hindred by other 
French Poets, who came likewiſe to — 
of Corneille for not giving them any Com 


in the Army of the Moderns, notwi 
ing the honourable mention made of them | 
the new Poem. Here you might have feen 


OM Rotreus, les Triſtans, 

E cente autres encore de lices de leur tenhe. — 
— The Triſtans and Retro s J 

Wit Hundreds more the Pleaſures of cbeir Age. 


"Tis I, exclaim d Rotrou, who am the Au⸗ 
thor of 7 enceſlas, which was always reckaned 
amoneft the firſt Pieces of the French Thea- 
tre, as appears by the Care they take to ræ- 
preſent it at Court, Tis I, fald 75 50 Ai: 
made Mariamme, and who had the 
make the moſt famous Comedian w eh if 


Fry 


. 
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Fury of my Herod. 'Tis & cryed (Maire 
that writ the Ancient Sophomsbe, w ws the 
Publick has Landes. to that of FEES: 


58 den 


| 82 1571 & mes feb din heal. f 
0 


ur te 1 7 doux 0 Ly heureaux 
e 4 . 


ch the g enjoy more Habits this D 
(tha 15 


Theſe Grievances were follow:d by. _thoſe 
of ſeveral other Poets, quoted in the new 
Poem, as Regnier, Mainard, Gambault, and 
Godean, who altogether cryed, I am the 
Orig inal of French Satyr, 1 am the Original 
2 E grams, I of beautiful Sonnets, I of 
tly Dialogues. Theſe Four Originals 
e ſo great Noiſe, that Apollo being quite 
nad gave Orders the Poets ſhould * retire, 
and make Room for the Orators, who Were 
804 to Die for want of the Sariaaton of 


Tue 
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The Contents of the Ninth Book. | 


Apollo gives Audience to the Orators, begin- 


ning with Demoſthenes and Cicero. What 
they ſay. The Diſcourſe of Balſac and the. 
Advocate of Jane Maillard's Cauſe. That 
of Miguel de Cervantes. Plato's Com- 
plaint. Boccalini's Criticiſm upon his Works. 
Ariſtotle's Complaint. Deſcartes's Anſwer 
for having deſtroyed his Syſtem of the World. 
Apollo puts an end to their Diſpute. He 
Commands all the Ancients and Moderns to 
Retire; and orders the Myſes to attend to 
receive his Deciſion. 
HE Orators having preſented them- 
ſelves before Apollo, he made ſigns to 
Demoſthenes and Cicero to approach. Tour 
Majeſty no doubt, ſaid Demoſthenes, will be 
ſurprized, when you ſhall underſtand what 
Champions the Modern have ſet up to di- 
ſpute the Glory of Eloquence with Cicero 
and me; one Balſac, and one Fear Mail. 
lard's Advocate, Perſons unworthy to be 
placed in the Balance of your Judgment 
with us; and I perſwade my ſelf you will 
chaſtiſe them as their Raſhneſs deſerves. 
believe, ſaid Cicero, who was proud 
enough of his Quality and Eloquence, it 
| K would 
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would have afforded you great Diverſion to 
have ſeen a parcel of French Advocates vie II. 
with a Roman Conful, and pretend to di. Jo. 
vide the Glory of my Art with me, whoſe If th 
principal Force conſiſts in the ſtrength of I c: 
their Lungs, and the length of their Breath, 
who have no other way to overcome their H 
Adverſaries but by making a greater Noiſe III 
than they, who have not one juſt Notion of I 2 
Eloquence, who generally make uſe of no- 
thing in their Pleadings but Amplifications 
and School-boys Topicks, who ſwell their 
Harangues with Quotations and Ornament; 
uſeleſs and impertinent, fill them with extn- 
vagant Exagerations, lewd Expreſſions, gros 
Invectives, and flat Railleries, whieh forthe 
moſt part conſiſt of Equivocations, Punne, 
Proverbs, and ſuch childiſh Fooleries 
Come hither Balſac, ſaid Aae, and yau, 
the Advocate of Jean Maillards Cauſe, what 
have you to ſay in yout:Deſence 2. | 
Powerful God, anſwer'd Balſac, I am ſo 
far from aiming at a Defence before ſo f 
mous a Judge, that I place all the hopes of 
my Safety in a ſolemn Confeſſion ok; that 
enormous Crime, my Pride me in- 
to. I was ſo puff d up by the Writers of wy 
Time, that their Elegies made me ſet too 
eat a Value upon wy ſelf. Add to this, 
Moderns chooſing me for their Geneml, 
which ſerved to confirm my Preſarpuce. 
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fancy d I was able to Diſpute the Reward 
of Eloquence with Demoſthenes, but this 
thundring Orator has to my Sortow convin- 
oed me of my Weakneſs, and bis own in- 
wincible Force. To him therefore I pay that 
which is due, and fikewiſe to that 
lnuſtrious Conſul ( p inting to Cicero, who 
inſwer'd- with 4 fi y Ned of his Head ) 
and I declare all ws is excellent in my 
Works owes its birth to Antiquity, whence 
| colleFed it. 

Tt is to theſe ſprightly Turns werte with L 
embelliſh'd my Works: that 1 onght to at- 
ribate thoſe Praiſes I receiv'd in the Panyge- 
fical Letters of the moſt Celebrated Authors 
in Europe, not to my own Genius, TRE 
of it ſelf was too Barren to have produced 

thing excellent; But after this ingenſo 

Dlararion, ſo rare in the Mouth of " 
Author, and ſo contrary to my own Tem- 
per, [ hops to obtain one fingte Favout, the 
Chaſtiſement of a preſumptuous Gaſcoigns 

(pointing'to Calprenerle-) who inſtead of 4145 
ing me againſt Demoſthenes, as he was obliged 
to have done, inſuſted my Difgrace and 
—4 me. x. I demand alſo 9 955 pane 
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ment he deſerved in the Council of War | 
aſſembled for that purpoſe. 

God of the Learned, ſaid the Advocate of 
Jean Maillard's Cauſe, I ſhall no more un- 
dertake to defend my ſelf than Balſac, I will 
make uſe of the — he has given me, 
to have recourſe to your Clemency, to ob- 
tain Pardon for my Raſhneſs, and that of 
my Brethren the French Lawyers, whom you 
behold here aſſembled. We acknowledge, 
though late, the Error we have committed, 
in pretending to vie for Eloquence with our 
Miſters, and abjure the Action in your Pre- 
ſence. Vet if our Crime admit of any Ex- 
cuſe, give me leave to acquaint you we are 
not the moſt Guilty, the Puniſbment ought 
tb fall upon the Modern, Poet who excited 
us to this Revolt, by averring in - pompous 
Verſe, that we were as wile as Cicero or D. 
zzoſthenes. You ſhall hear, if you pleaſe, 
how he has ſpoken of us and them, F 


2u "ls vjennent je le veux, mais 728. Cons a 
(vantage 
Entre les 7 onbatans le terrain * N. 


vet ſhould the 1 mi hty Combitants engage 
Ours would divide the Glory of. the Day. 


| © Who would have made a Scrup le after thi 
Magnificent Expreſſion, of — (luring — 


strength 
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Strength by theirs. Tis he that perſwaded 
me they had not ſo well ſucceeded as I did 
in the Defence of Fear Maillard's Right, and 
he made us fancy we had Eloquence enough. 


Pour de fendre comme enx de Cliens couronnez 
Et qu un grand Peuple en foule acconrant nous 
| $61 . 
Ext declare la Guerre au Pere q Alexandre 
Que nous etions plus qu eux diferts & veheimens 
Que nous donnious eſſor aux plus grands move- 
| "TOE (ment. 


Like them to plead the Cauſe of Crowned Heads 

And move a powerful People to declare 

gainſt great Alexanders warlike Syre, 

That our more Nervous and more Charming 
„ . (Turns, 

Deeper Impreſuons on the Hearers made. 


Indeed I muſt confeſs the following Verſes 
might have undeceiv'd, and acquainted us 
how little Title we had to thoſe unjuſtPraiſes; 
for continuing to ſpeak of us, he ſays, 


Malgre les traits hardis de leur vive Eloquence 
On voit noſvi eux Catons ſur leurs riches tais 
Tranquilles Auditeurs &. ſouvent aſſoupis. 
Maugre their ſprightly Turns of Eloquence 
Unmoved our Catos ſet upon the Bench, 
Nay oft are Lull d by * Harangue W 
2 3 $ 
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Is not this telling us in other Terms, that 
our Pleadings are not worth a Farthing, that 
inſtead of attracting the Attention Of our 
Learned Judges, and moving them hy the 
Pathetick Figures of our Diſcourſe, as De. 
moſthenes did the Athenians by his excellent 
Speeches, we only make em Nod withourlong 
and tedious Pleadings. Pardon us great Po- 
et, ſaid he, addreſſing himſelf to the Author 
of the new Poem, if we have not rightly ap- 
prehended the meaning of your Verſes, if 
we were not able to dive into your ingeni- 
ous Raillery, which lies hidden under the 
ſeeming Praifes you have given us. 

Thus ended the Advocate, when Apolh 
ordered Calprerede, and Miguel de Cervantes 
to advance, the latter thus began, 

Divine Apollo, I had reſolved to beſtoy 
ſome Time upon cenſuring Balſacs Works, 
and placing them amongſt the Amadis 8, and 
0:her ſcurvy Romances, which were found 
in Don Bnixor's Chamber after his firſt Ex- 
pedition, and condemned to the Flames by 
che Curate: I deſigned to make him a nes 
 Romantick Hero, whom I would have made 
an Orator Erram, to attone for the Wrong 0 
he pretends I have done the Moderni, in pre- 

ferring the Ancient: to them. 1 intended to 
have beſtowed the Title of his Squire upon 
the Defender of Jean Maillards Cauſe, who 
ſhould have waited upon this * 

Hix 
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9+ixot in the illuſtrious Poſt of good Sarche 
Parca + But the Confeſſions they have made 
of their Ignorance has intirely diſarmd me: 
And though Balſac has given ſignal proofs of 
his Reſentment againſt Calprenede and Me, 
yet we both beg Pardon for them, and de- 
fire Demoſthenes and Cicero would intercede 
with you Majeſty to obtain it, ſince the in- 
tire Deſtruction of Two ſuch Enemies can- 
not contribute to the increaſe of their Glory. | 
When Cervantes had done ſpeaking, Plats 
having obtained Audience from polo, fetch- 
ing a deep Sigh ſaid ; Here you behold 4 
Man expoſed to the moſt fatal Cataſtrophe 
that ever Author was threatned with; your 
Majeſty knows what veneration Antiquity al- 
ways paid me, you know the glorious Name 
of Divine they honour d me with; yet by 
2 moſt unheard of Attempt, a certain Mo. 
dern Poet has endeavour d to rob me of this 
Title, and change it for another to my Diſho- 
— as you may perceive by the following 
cries, | 


hat 
hat 
dur 
the 
De. 
ent 
50 
hor 
ap. 
5 if 
i- 
the 


platon qui fuit divin du tents de uo, Aguex 
Commence a devenir quelque fols en nuy eur. 


Plato, by ont Fore-fathers thought Divine, 
Does now begin to Flag upon our Hands. 
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1 muſt confeſs this Reflection does not fall 
upon me alone, at the ſame Inſtant he abuſe; 
all thoſe who have reſpected me as Divine, 
as if they wanted Common Senſe, and moſt 
indiſputably, either he is or they were Block- 

heads, which Queſtion I moſt humbly im- 
plore your Majeſty to decide this Day; 2 
alſo to do me ſultice for the Four following 
Verſes, where he ſpeaks after this manner of 
ſome of my Pieces lately tranſlated into Frexch 


Eu vain ſon Tradud eur partis an del Antique, 
En conſerve la Grace & tout le ſet Attique, 
Du Lecteur le plus aſpre & plus reſolu 


On Dialogue entier ne ſtaurait ttre ly. 


In vain Maucroix with partial Care has ſtrove 
To ſave each Grace the Atticl Salt preſerve, 
Since ne'er was Reader yet ſo patient known, 
Who could peruſe a ſingle Dialogue. 


I demand theſe Verſes may be raſed out in 
open Court, as unjuſt and ſcandalous, and 
that all Readers for the future may be pro 
hibited Nodding over my Works, upon pain 
of 2 declared Ignorant and of an il 
Taſte. | 


Upon this Boccalini, who had engaged 
Plato with good Succeſs, advanced to defend 
theſe Verſes. I thought, ſaid he, addreſſing 
to Apollo, that after the Advantage I gain'd 
| 9 5 over 
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over this Greek Author at the Battle of He- 
licon, he would have had more Prudence 
than to have rais d a Diſpute, which could 
only redound to his Diſgrace. I am of the 
ame Opinion with him as to the Buſineſs of 
Morality, I approve the force of his Rea- 
ſons, behind which he knew ſo well how to 
Intrench himſelf : They ſhew beyond all 
Diſpute great Art, ſo likewiſe does his Ad- 
dreſs in tacking (ſeveral Arguments together, 
to conduct the Mind of his Auditor whether 
he pleaſes. He has made his Socrates ſpeak 
like a Prudent, Expert, and Moderate Man, 
he has given beautiful and noble Ideas of 
Virtue, and moved our Indignation againſt 
Vice. Yet for all this, I muſt agree with 
the Modern Poet he complains of ; That the 
Divine Plato is ſometimes very tedious to his 
Reader, and doubt not but I could maintain 
this Opinion by good Reaſons, if I ſhould 


| undertake to prove it. 


In my Opinion indeed, purſued he, his 
Subject is one of the chief Cauſes, for 
Mankind naturally hate Dogmatick Diſcour- 
ſes, and the Reaſons that oppoſe the Torrent 
of their Paſſions; therefore are more de- 
lighted. with Authors that treat on gayer 
Subjects, and take pleaſanter ways of in- 
ſtructing. | 

Another thing which contributes to our 
wearineſs when we read Plato's * — 
| at 
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That inſtead of proving his Aﬀertions in x 
few words, he makes ſuch Digreſſions and 
ſpins the Matter out to ſuch a length, that 
the Mind being cloy'd with the many uſeleſs 
Inductions he there explains, and might bet- 
ter have been omitted, Relaxes it ſelf, and 
is ſo fatigued it can never hold out to the 
end of the Diſcourſe. | 
Plato enraged at this Criticiſm was prepar d 
for a Reply, and deſigned to have Cut to 
pieces many of thoſe baſe Turns, and unjuſt I g 
Thoughts, which he found in great Num- I | 
ber amongſt Boccalini's Works, after the Bat- 
tle of Helicon, and whereof he lad made an 
exact e. But he was interru 
Ariſtotle, who preſented himſelf in a Ra 
before Apollo: Mighty God, ſaid he, I de- 
mand Juſtice againſt a French Poet, who has 


| been ſo hardy to ſpeak againſt me in theſe 
Terms. 


Chi cum ſeait la de eri dn fameux Ariſtote, 
Ex Phiſique moin ſeur qu en Hiſtorie Herodote, 
Ses eſerits quicharmoient les plus imtellingens, 
Sont a piene re pus de nos moind res Regens. 


How much has Ariſtotle been extol'd ? 
Yet leſs infallible in Phſicks he 
Then in Hiſtorie Truths Herodotus 
His Works whoſeBeautiesCharmthe wifer ſort, 
Our younger Regents difficnitly Taſte. 
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thought, purſued he, no Man would 
have placed me in ſo bad Company, after I 
had the Honour to Inſtrut with fo much 
Succeſs, the * Maſter of the Univerſe : But - He wa 
I ſhould injure the Moderns to imagin they gc. 
had the leaſt regard to the Sentiments of this wr. 
Poet : And though the Regents learn my 
Philoſophy in their Colleges, this does not 
in the leaſt prevent my Reigning, as I uſually 
do in the Cabinets of Princes in their Libra- 
ries, and thoſe Arts of the Learned. Where- 
fore, puiflant God, I demand this Poet miy 
be treated like a Slanderer, or obliged to 
prove what he has aſſerted. 

Upon that a certain Modern prefling thro 
the Crowd, preſented himſelf before Apollo, 
ſaying, Behold here I am ready to maintain 
what the Poet has averr'd. The Boldneſs of 
profer made the whole Aſſembly caſt their 
Eyes upon this Moders, to whom the Learn- 
ed of his Party paid a profound Deference : 
And he was quickly diſeoverd to be the fa- 
mous Deſe artes, as great a Philoſopher as a 
Mathematician. This dreadful deſtroyer of 
ancient Syſtems addreſſing himſelf to Apollo, 
ſpake thus; What I ſhall ſay in Defence of 
te Moderz Poet ought to meet with the 
greater Credit, becauſe I have no particular 
Intereſt to maintain what he has afferted, 
lince he has not thought convenient to give 


me any Place amongſt his Modern Party, tho 
I | perhaps 
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perhaps I might have flatter d my ſelf ſo far 
to Fancy I ſhould not have weakned them, 
that my daring Diſcoveries might have main- 
tain'd their Ground, and it may be'not have 
proved altogether uſeleſs in obtaining the 
propoſed Advantage over the Ancients. Ti 
Truth therefore alone which forces me to 
ſpeak, I honour the great Ariſtotle as I ought, 
1 eſteem his Diale&icks, his Morals, his 
Politicks, his Rhetorick, and his Poetry, a 
thoſe beautiful Works deſerve : But I muſt 
take the Freedom to tell him, he never was 
a Phyſician, and the Treatiſes he has left us 
upon this Subject, prove what I ſay beyond 
all Contradiction. We need not only view 
his confuſed Syſtem of the World to be con- 
vinced of this; and that I may not diminiſh 
the force of thoſe Reproaches the Modern 
Poet has given hm by my Expreſſion, I ſhall 
repeat the excellent Verſes he has made uſe of 
upon this Occaſion. 


Chez lui ſans nul egard des veritables Cauſes, 
De Simples qualitex operoient touts choſes, 

Et ſon Siſteme obſcur rouloit tout ſur ce point 
En une choſe ſe fait de ce qui elle neſt point. 
Dune e paiſſe vapenr ſe formoit la Comete, 
Fur un ſolide Ciel Rouloit chaque Planete, 

Et tous les autres feux dans leurs vaſes dlareꝛ 
Pendoient du riche fond des Lambris azurez. 


For 


TH 


all 
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For he without regard to Real Cauſes 
Makes ſimple Qualities. all Things effect 

And his obſcure Hypotheſis on this depends, 
That Beings were of Non exiſtents form'd, 
That fiery Comets from groſs Vapors riſe, 
That Planets role about the Firmament, 

And all the reſt of the Celeſtial Fires: 

Hang in the Ceiling of the azure Sky. 


How could you imagine, perſued Deſcar- 
tes, ſpeaking to Ariſtotle, that Privation was 
one of the Principles of Entity? How could 
you fancy Comets to be any thing elſe but 
fiery, Exhalations * And how came you to 
place them below. the Moon? Had you 
known how to have made juſt Obſervations, 
you might eaſily have diſcovered, that theſe 
great Phenomenas were vagrant Stars whirld 
about in different Vortexes, which render 
their Courſe ſo uncertain, and that theſe Stars 
are not only above the Moon, but even high- 
er than Saturn, who is the fartheſt diſtant 
of any Planets in our Vortex. Your Ideas 
certainly were very narrow,or you had never 
repreſented theStars as if they were tied to the 
Solid and Diaphanous Heaven by a Knot. 
Was it poſſible for you to behold theſe Fires. 
which are powerful enough to pierce. thro 
our Vortex and ſtrike the Tunic of our Eyes 
with their Rays, which partake of their 
lively Light, notwithſtanding at ſo vaſt 

. Diſtance, 
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% 1 Pabickd bee y de War! 
Diſtance, and not eſteem them as fo m. 
Suns which form'd as many ſeveral Vortex's > 


Ariſtotle finding himſelf hard preſfed 
this — Doctrine which overturn'd Rn 


Syſtem, here interrupted Deſcartes, and to 
Intereſt Apollo in the Quarrel, you perceive 
Divine P „ faid he, the bol of this 
Modern, not content to have overthrown my 
Philoſophy, he undertakes to give you E- 
quals, who have always been eſteemed the 
only Source of Light: He creates new Sung, 
and believes they enlighten other Worlds, 
whether your Rays have never pierced. 
Puniſh therefore this new Prometheu who is 
come hither to ſteal away your Fires to in- 
— And — convine your 
Majeſty, that this is a Conſpiracy amongſt 
all the Maderns, againſt your e 


Unity, you (hall hear what this ral Poet 
has ſaid, 


Dans Venclos incertain de ce vaſt Univers 
Mille mondes nove aux ont tte decouvert 


Et de nouveaux ſoliels, quand la nuit tend ſes 
(voile. ſy 


Egalent Bas le nombre des Etioles. 


Within th' uncertain Limits of this Globe 

New Worlds a T houfand have mT 
ſery 

Andwhen the Night her ſable dane e 

New Suns in — equaleo the Stars. 


Apollo 


var 
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Apollo, who was ſatisfied in his Conſcience, 
that 5 fixed Stars were not indebted to him 
for their Light, as the Ancients fancied, did 
not think proper to ſuffer this Matter to be 
farther ſearched into by a long Diſpute ; 
wherefore, without declaring his Thoughts, 
would reconcile you, ſaid he, Let the 
Chiefs of both Parties,, and all the World 
belides, retire to attend my Deciſions. But 
the Myſes. may ſtay to be the Depoſitaries of 
thoſe Oracles [ am about to pronounce. 

Upon this Order the Ancients and Moderns 
immediately retired, dividing themſelves ; 
and both — their reſpective Sum- 
mits of Parnaſſu, 
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The Contents of the Tenth Book. 


The Diſcowſe of th Ancient Pater — — 
nem Poem. mplaints 
Urbin, aud Hannibal Caracchio. The; 
Diſcourſe of Praxiteles and Phidias; That 
of the Chevakier Beruini to the Ancient. ca- 


tuaries. Orpheus: Alarm upon the Reci- 
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Lully at Parnaſſus. His Propoſals to Or- 
pheus. Orpheus's Anſwer. 


: | H E Poem of Diſcord having extend - 


ed the Spirit of Diviſion even amongſt 
the moſt remote Inhabitants of Parnaſſus, it 
raiſed the Ambition of the Painters, Sculpt- 
ors, and Muſicians : Zeuxiss and Paraſius 
were not a little diſturbed to find this Modern 
Poet had taken Advantage of their former 
Differences to detract from the Reputation of 
their Works, ſaying 2b 


Ces Peintres, ſi famenx des ſrecles plus ages 
De talens in ouis furent ils partages 
Et le doit- on juger par les rares merveilles, 

Dont leurs admirateurs rempliſſent nos oreilles 


Fant il un ſt grand art pour tromper un viſeau? 


Un peintre eſt-ill par fait pour lieu peindre un 


Theſe Painters ſo renoun'd in Ages paſt _ 
Unheard of Talents wondrous Arts poſſeſt, 
As we by the Performances may judge; 
Their zealous Votaries ſo oft repeat 
Great Maſtery indeed to cheat a Bird, 
Surprizing work a Curtain to deſcribe; 


I believe, faid Zeuxis, theſe Modern Paint- 
ers whom the Poet prefers to us, never yet 


put the ſame Deceit upon Birds, And I fancy, 
92 added, 
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aided Parraſius, never any of them found 


„ hmſelf inclined to open a Curtain drawn by 
one of his Cotemporaries. And our Diſpute 
1. (is ſo far from having diminiſhed the Value 
| Jof our Works, that even our Miſtakes may 
it I frves to convince the World how far we 
. | vrpals them. 3 age” 

4 it is not upon ſo ſmall an Eſſay, pur- 
„ ed Zenxis, they ſhould form a Judg- 
r nent of my Merit, jet them behold my Helen, 
F In whom are united all the Charms of 


the Five moſt beautiful Perſons in Greece + 
In my Penelope they may ſee Modeſty and 
beauty ſtriving for the Maſtery. Let them 
confidet my Atalanta, my God-Pan, my 
Wreſtler, my Jupiter environ'd with all the 
Gods, my Hercules ſtrangling a Serpent in 
lis Cradle before Amphitryon and Alemena, let 
them view ſeveral other of my excellent 
Works, and in fine the Picture of my Old 
Woman, whoſe fatal view made me Expire. 
with Laughture. | 
| Apelles, Protogenes, and Thimantus joyn- 
Ning the Diſcourſe ; Let them propoſe any of 
their Pieces worthy to compare with mine 
on the Sacrifice of - jphigenia, ſaid Thimantas, 
which was admired by all Greece for the 
various Expreſſious of. Grief and Pity, I 
have delineated in the Face of each Aſſiſt- 
ant, in proportion to their peculiar Con- 
ern: Add to this my Art in drawing Aga- 
_ meniton's 


— 
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memnons Viſage coverd with a Vail, to 


1 1 


ſhew, that the Grief of this afflicted Father 
was beyond the reach of the moſt liycly 
Pencils. Let them behold my ſleeping . 
clops, where notwithſtanding the Pafrow 
compaſs of the Picture, I haye artificially 
deſcribed him in a Gigantick Stature, by the 
little Satyrs who meaſure the Circumference 
of his Thumb. 

How comes it, ſaid Protogenes to Apelle;, 
this Modern Poet ſhould pretend to convince 
us of Ignorance in our Art, by ſaying, 


Ft fut ce un coup de Fart ſp digne qu enl honor, 
De fendr e #77 mince trait 4 um trait N mince 
enen 


Maſt then this Artful ſtroak ſuch Honor claim, 
Becauſe the greater Trifle gain'd the Day * 


And afterwards by adding theſe Two ſcandz: 
lous Verſes, enn nm 


A piene maintenant tes Exploits ſinguliers 
Serojent le coup d eſſay des moindres Ecoljers, 


Theſe glorious feats would hardly now be 
9.44 1O1 & V4 D515 "(Wee 
Ev'n Eſſays worthy of a Scholars hand. 


Indeed 
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Indeed continued Protogener, he ſpeaks like 
a Scholar in an Art, ere he fancies hitn- 
ſelf a deciſive Judge. Does not he know 
that Apelles and I never did any thing ſo ex- 
taordinary, as ſtriking Three little ſtrokes 
of different Colours one within another? 
And I deſie the greateſt Painters of his Time 
to a tryal of this Nature. But who ſhall de- 
cide the Cauſe? Is he ignorant how much 
my Labours have 'been admired by An- 
tiquity? Has he forgotten tliat King oor 
welrigs Sirnamed the Taker of Towns, | 
Rhodes for want of Attackin 2 in the weak- 
elt part, becauſe he was apprehenſſve of ork 
ing a curious piece of Mine that was kept 
there, which he had a Mind to preſerve ? Does 
he not know this very Picture of * Jalſus + A treat 
was afterwards carried to Rome, preſerved Hamer, 
with the greateſt Care by ſeveral” "Fig perott, n 1 
and continued one of the greateſt Ore that Iſland 
of the Tehple of Peace under Leſpaſſan. 1% by * 
[ believe, ſaid Apellet, no painter amon ng an 
the Modern ever tecetvd thofe diſtin gui 
ing Marks of Honour which F et with from 
— for not to mention the ſole Pri- 
lege of drawing bis Picture, never Artiſt, 
10 due 2 Monareh to fuch a degree, as to 
eng ige him to part with a Miſtreſs, as this 
5 — or”. beſtow'd the Beats 
deed IN titut Campo 4 upon me fot a Wi Wl, 
£5 dough le he ni y love her bim 
— 
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becauſe he perceived I was deſperately ſmit- 
ten with painting her Naked according to 
his Order. ber WT 

Raphael of Urbino, with the Painters of 
his School, and the Caracchios followed by 
thoſe of Lombardy, ſhew'd how angry they 
were at the Verſes he made of them, thu 
addreſſing himſelf to Painting, 


De votre art cependant le ſecret plus rare 
Ne leur fuit deparey que d une main auare 
Le plus Doe & entr' eux, ne ſcut que foiblement 
Du clair & de I obſcur Þ heureuæ menagement 
On ne rencontre point dans leur ſimple manier: 
Le Merveilleux effet de ce point de lumiere 

8. ſr un ſeul endroit vif & reſplendiſſant 
Va de tous les Cotez toujours ſ affoibliſſant. 


And yet the hidden Secrets of your Art 
To theſe were but imparted with 1 ſparing 
For the renownedſt Maſters of that A. | 
Knew not the management of Lights & Shades 
Nor can we find in their unartful Works 
The wonderful Effect of this Improvement, 
Which by one lively and reſplendent Touch 
Makes all around ſeem feeble to the Eye. 


* Certainly, ſaid Hannibal Caraechio, this 


Modern Poet, who ſets up for a ſovercign 
Judge in our Art, was very Ignorant in the 
EY | Matter, 


Matter, or elſe he muſt have known that 
[taly eſteem d me and my Scholars, as the 
firſt "Maſters and Models of that Management 
he ſays we wante. | 
But, ſaid Raphael, do not you wonder, that | 
upon a Pretence equally vain and unjuſt, he 
ſhould ſet up one living Painter po 
us and all Antiquity ; that he ſhould ; 
ly engage us in the Ancient Party > 
Could he be guilty of a more palpable Trea- 
ſon againſt: the Moderas than this? What 
Glory ſhould not we have obtained by the 
Defeat of Apelles Zenxes, and thoſe _ 
Champions Greece would in vain have op- 
poſed to us? He little thought whilſt he 
tattered his Friend, how many Dangers he 
expoſed him to, he did not foreſee he had 
taken the readieſt way to enſure his Defeat 
by making him claſh with all his Maſters. 
And his: Flattery or Prejudice was ſo very 
powerful, he has neglectod to fortiſie his Par- 
ty eich Pouſſin, the greateſt Painter his Coun- 
try ere uced. But not to mention the 
many Advantages I have over all the: Paint - 
ers that came after me, as well as thoſe that 
went before: I will only ſend this Poet to 
view my Pictures in the Vatican; from thence 
he may collect, whether I underſtood the 
ue of Lights, and Shades, and Whether. 


L 3 Les 
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Les plus ſuiblet lointaize G les plus eff acer) 
Sond ann tos devans ELITES 


The weakeſt deepnings, and themoſt e 
em — r en 1 8 


Bugif chin Modis: Paper is ſa hat 

maintain what the Peet has afferteil:: 2 bi 
Favour, be need andy ex poſe his Wos 
by mine that the Learned may compare and 
judge, whethes he has ſurpafs d — 
partculas of aur Artc; gw on blond ya: 


| BE 

2. 10 3271 

Nos — fas 5 our en Fenz 2 

Hab oy Au 15 e ee er T 1 h 

Not! Eames Lowely Painting der 7 

n un a 0 

And: es it was: eas Lrnilptons dil 5 

cours d Pon the Criticiſm this Malum Poet | 
— — atechdPurfern 


with. each; other, aid Pr axitelae to Phidia, 
ſince the-famousGirurdox;. the: two: Gafpards, 
and the graceful Ranis have robb'/d: us of 
our:G thein Works:have- on 
and ee be Immortal as well amd we. 


Lorſiu il leur manquera quelque Bras quelque neꝛ 


When Time ſhall have deſtroy d: aNoſe c 
7 


33 
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My ! Venus Men bave travelled ſo 

far to and the reſt of my Works, are 
not worthy to be compared to the Excellency 
ed, of 7 1 rs: am mightily impatient to 
ee thele new Hero's of our Art, that I may 
learn from them what we are ignorant of. 
The Modern Poet has told us before hand 
the Defects of the moſt beautiful Remains 
longing 0 our Brethren the Ancient Scol 7 
tures. ** 


Que 4 + FE le taille venerable, © 
be celle de ſes He eſt trop difſemblable, 

s moites Corps des ſerpents inbumains,) 
4s 4755 de deux enfans envelopent deux ndins; 
Ge le fam eux Hercule à diverſes parties, 0 
Par dts muſcles trop farts un peu trop refereed 


The Feature of of the good Lover 


Bearn nat the! proportion to his Sons, 
he ſlimy ies of the rows Stalts... 7 
Me 91, A Gy 1. but incirde. Dwarſs. 


—— has been condemn d, 
ail {oo Muſcles, Natures boands neck. 


is haſten then; purſaed Proxiteles,-20/ 
pay 1 — to 05 new e corrett 


— r * 
— htc - — 


* ere nel be gen e Robe Me 1 it =? 


e fnna Ancient Sumi Rhodes, 
1 and Antenodorus. 1 * 


My L 4 our 


Nez 


f 
| 
| 
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our Faults by thoſe excellent Pieces they have 
produced, from thence we learn not only 


the due proportions, but even the lively, the 


natural Expreſſion, that tender and 9 * 
Air wherewith they alone knew how to em. 
belliſh their Works. 

We will go, reply d Phidias, being fol- 
lowed by Lifppus, Polietes, Miron, Iphi- 


cles, and ſeveral other famous Ancient Sta- 


tuaries, to behold theſe ne Prodigies that 
have eclipſed our Glory, and correct out 
own Works, if there be occaſion by theirs. 
Alas ſaid a Modern Sculptor, who put in 

with their Diſcourſe, and was known to be 
the Chevalier Bernini, do you belieye upon 
the Teſtimony of this Poet, that the Grace- 
ful Baptiſti, and the two Brothers Gaſpardr, 
knew more than you? No, I aſſure you my 
illuſtrious Maſters, ſaid he, I am well ac- 
quainted with em, and know they are not 
ſo hardy to pretend to Vie with you '; they 
perfectly knew the vaſt nieren between 
your Performances and 'theirs. Nay, lad 
Michael Angelo and 1, who have 5 
ſome Repchmion been added by t 

dern Poet to their ſide, us — ought to 
have placed us, if he deſigned to fortifie his 
Party; notwithſtanding we had paid you all 
the Homage that is your due. Blame not 
ys therefore, becauſe the: Poet has made fo 
unjuſt a Compariſon, but eſteem it a flight 


SSA. 
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phion, and Arion were ſtran gely fr) ightned 
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of his Wit to maintain a Paradox, as that 
ancient Orator once did, who made a Pane- 
gyric in praiſe of a Quartian Ague, or ra- 
ther look upon it as a fooliſh Action, whi 
a paſſion for his 1 Age e made him guilty 
having the ſame Effect upon him, 52 Love 
of big Country had upon Decius, who de- 
voted himſelf for the publick God. 
This Diſcourſe of 'the' Chevalier Pain 
who was lately Arrived from the Living, 
freſh Courag 1580 the Ancient Sake tha 
Nor was the Diſturbance 


had been mightily alifm'd' on the Recital 
leſs in the Muſicians Quarter, Orphens, An- 


the new Poem. 


at the bare Name of ulli, and the 0 pous 


a of his Oper e e their 
Verſes...” Fs he A Ole 44113 9657 of 


Bund ” rol 7 tevr & 4 ue YE g en 
Dun in ombrable amas de divers inſtruments, 


Forment cette Eclatante & graue Simphonie, .. 
ui rapit tour les ſet par ſa noble harmonje, 
Et per qui 16 moins tendre en ce premier moment 
2 tout ſoxt Corps iu dun downs fremiſſement, 
Mila and d aimables bbix que la ſcent raſſemble 
Me t leurs divers chants & leurs Plaintes en- 
 ({ſemble, 
Et ME longs accords 45 leur trifte "Jam gueur 
Penetrent fy" an Wi, le moins Hane. 
When 
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When the Scene opens, and the cbarmi Gol 


235 2 in en of Firiow lim 725 
ompoſe the Grave, yet ſprighily Sy nie, 
Harden nious Notes enchant the 2 50 80 
And eyen Stoicks in 2 Moment find 

Their Senſes forced to own the Magic. Power, 
So when ſoft Voices in the Chorus yd, 


25 various Accents moving Qua ucts mix, 
The laſting Concord of the dole 


enen from the moſt 2 


uy can we 9 pech laid Orplews with 4 
85 0 all theſe Wonders, 10 be 
owti: fon che Beal] {js of the Forreſt follow 
pine: B 70 has cauſed. We e 


Do you think, ſaid an Lala Muſician late- 
ly Arrived from the other World, who. had 


a Mind to divert bim, chat the fe Era part 
of thoſe Men who fc low Lal fly, 


are better $kill'd in Mulick than ch aſt 
that attended you? 05 t. you Peliere 
ys e vfeater Beaſts than you Fi 


0 their Mone Ay ra, there 
10 er the ſame "thing Filly 95 over? 


your r Profolſion, and if you voutſafe me 2 
favoutable Audience will make it appear 
theſe Opera's which make'ſo great a Noile,are 
not of by Value the World 15 em. 


Orp/ hens 


Be comforted Divine Orphens, I am one of 
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being raviſhed to find a Moder 

— was ready to ac * him with the De- 
fetts of Lag. pr” ery kindly careſsd 
hm, and deſired would proceed with the, 
promiſed Account. - 
This Moder Poet, purſued the Tatts," 
lud feaſon to doalt of the Symphony of 
Frewch Opera's which are excellentiy well 


compoſed, of a vaſt Quantity of various kinds 
ob la ſtiuments, às he has taken Notice whole 


Juitice and Harmony agrerably furprize at 


' | the: drawing up of the But that 

Ns which comes #fter\ falls very y far mört of it ; 

be _— fmgle Voices bete Dramati 

* Mete inMuſick, which is y if Writ-" 

1, nud, and worſe compoſed, in ef movin 
their Auditors with their F 


they omy malle x feeble Sound! Weich is 2. 


moſt drowned by the Hurpieotd®Theorbo's, 
and other Infttuinents' of the O}ch OM 
tha make the Foſe' park * vl 
- und almoſt afl the Words! Among 
2 — your ſkrff hard-; 
rind on one that ng teebe m. 
5 —— rey for itt 
day :the Sound'is dl ways fo hart abd ankle; 
hed it is more proper to Wound, than'a ree-. g 
ably entertam the” Ears of che Aud ons. ; 
Not bur. Frames des not pt al Wome, A 
with ſofo Voices as well aa lui; ff the Mi 4 
Pes, 9 Me Ce te C ooſe _— | 
u 
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ſruct em, if they woald expend as much 
Money upon the French Opera as is laid out 
an thoſe of Venice, where the beſt Voices in 
Lah are, aſſembled. But Lali, having the 
Fortune to meet with a People eaſier to be 
pleaſed, who are not capable of reliſhing 
better Compoſitions, who pay dim better 
for hearing indifferent Voices, than Italian, 
do for the moſt excellent; he has thought 
convenient to ſave himſelf "the Trouble and 
1 of ſinding them. 

neſt the Singers in his Opera hers are 
Ge b. and Tenors well enough in their 
Kinds, but none beyond thoſe worth any 
thing for Want of a certain kind of Men 
without Beards, which are plentifnl in 14h. 
As for the other Voices that make up 
Corus, they, are but indifferent, and or 


ſerye to augment the Noiſe; which is ſo. much 
rtion for the Bigneſs of 


too great in pr 
the * that 
after 
0. and frequent Gaping : Let all the 


few People leave the” Theater 


World £9. thither — Nod — che Time, 
becauſe tis the Faſhion. 89 good humourd 
a People are the French, ſo much. enſlaved 


to the M 


and ſo obedient to every thin 
that preſcrib. 9 


they renounce. their own 


Judgment purely in Complyance with it. 
Tis S his which deprives — both of the 
Senſe and Power to ini the Torrent on — 

cople 


—. . 


three Hours — hg without the 
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People who have no Taſte, and prevents their 
Undertaking to convince em of the many 
Errors which are in this kind of Entertain- 
ment. Yet, Divine Orpheus, was you to hear 
the long and tedious Repetitions of theſe 
Opera's, which engroſs ſo much Time, you 
would be ſurpriz'd at the Eaſineſs and Pati- 
ence of this good Nation, and be of Opini- 
on, that the Auditors inſtead of 'paying the 
Muſician ſo well as they do, ought to be re- 
warded for their loſs of Time. I muſt own 
by way of Interval there are ſometimes a few 
agreeable Airs, ſprightly and moving Turns 
which raiſe the. Attention. The dancing 
Tunes have a lively Cadence, and contribute 
much to the Perfection of the Dance, where- 
in the French excel all other Nations, which 
makes one of the moſt conſiderable Orna- 
ments of the Show. The Conſorts of Vi- 
olins, Flutes, and Hautboys make a juſt and 
admirable Symphony: But without them 
no Body would have the Patience to be lock d 
up three Hours together, to hear the Singing 
Men and Women give an Account of fooliſh 
Adventures, which equally ſhock your Un- 
derſtanding and Belief : Dull Diſcourſes, 
low Dialogues, which have no effect upon 
the Audience, are very improper to be Sung. 
and but ill Suited to prevent that Drowſineſs 
which ſuch flat Repetitions in Muſick; of 


Notes ſo much reſembling each other, muſt 
1 neceſſarily 


— 
* 
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neceſſarily cauſe in each judicious Man, 
where the Paſſions are not expreſsd; and 
where there is ſo little Art, that I have often 
heard indifferent Singers make as good ex- 
tempore, and ſo much reſembling em, you 
would eafily have been perſwaded to believe 
em Lullys. Not but 'Laly perhaps is one 
of the chief Muſicians of his Age, and the in 
moſt fertile Genius. But having Com. of 
poſed rather for Profit, than Glory, be 
has not taken ſo much Care to poliſh his I ha 
Works; and for this Reaſon you ſhall find 
many indifferent Turns mixed with admirable 
Scraps of Muſick. Another Cauſe of this is, 
that he is become abfolute Governor of this 
kind of Entertainment, and has made the 
Poet intirely ſubject to the Muſician ; where- 
as the Muſician ought to humour the Poets 
Ideas, only imploy his Art to heighten the 
Force of the Expreſſion, and add new Vigour 
by Sounds appropriated to the particular 
Subject of the Poets Paſſions in ſuch Pieces 
as are proper to be Sung : But the reſt of the 
Work which is not fo ſuſceptible of the Or- 
naments of Muſick, ſhould be only repeated 
by good Actors, who much more agreeably re- 
preſent Diſcourſe or common Actions, than 
Singers. This Cuſtom was formerly 
fed in France with fuch Succeſs in theit 
mixt Entertainments, which were much 
more agreeable than either „ 
552 tho 
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thoſe of Italy. For though the latter have 


an, ¶ not all the ſame Defects with thoſe of France, 
nd becauſe their Repetitions are oſtner varied 
ten ¶ and enliven d with more Turns af Paſſion, 
ex- ¶ which our Muſicians know better how to ex- 
on preſs than theirs, and have infinitely the Ad- 
e vantage in their Voices; yet one great Or- 
ne nament they are deprived of, which conſiſts 
the in the beautiful Entry of the Ballet made up 
of Men and Women, wha in Frauce Dance 
be ¶ with ſo much Juſtice and Agreement: Nor | 
his I have they the {ame Magnificence or Fancy in 
nd the Choice of their Actors Habits, ++ | 
dle Orbe return d the Italian Muſician many 
is, Tante for che Inght be had given him in 
is 


Opera's, and they had no ſooner ended their- 
Diſcourſe, but the famous Lu being lately 
come from the Land of the Living, arrived 
at the Muſicians Quarter in Pernaſſu, and 
demanded an Audience. N Anne yi mad 
Orpbeus gave Orders he ſhould be admitted, 
and when he came gave him to underſtand, 
how happy he ſhquld- think himſelf ip. his. 
Acquaintance. *Fisnow a long Time (ſaid - 
Lali, accoſting him with a ſprightly Air). 
ſince I firſt heard yau mentioned as a skilful 
Perſon in our Profeſſion. I hear you play 
extreamly well upon the Harp, that ya. 
have compoſed Airs, ſprightly and charms, 
ingenough to move the Infernal Shades, and 
retrieve. your Wite from thence. 2 : — 
20 artcr 
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after having ſeriouſly conſidered of what 
you had done, and of the dangerous Con- 
ſequences of ſuch an Enterpriſe, you for- 
tunately caſt your Eye upon her, contra- 
ry to Plato's Commands, which deprived you 
of the Reward your Labours. Thus at once 
ou acquired the Reputation of a good Huſ- 
nd and a skilful Muſician, without being 
troubled with the Inconvenienoe of a Wife. 
For my part I play a tolerable Fiddle, and 
am thought a good Compoſer. Inſtead 
therefore of making War, if you pleaſe wel 
enter into a League together, and not Quar- 
rel, as I am informed thoſe fooliſh Poets and 
Orators do for the Preference in their Art. 
We repreſent an Opera which will bring 
us in a good Sum of Money. The Greeks 
for ought I perceive, are not leſs ſtock'd 
with Curiofity, as to the Buſineſs of Muſick 
then my Countrymen, we cannot want Poets 
here to make Verſes for tis, Apollo ſhall lend 
us his Mount Parnaſſus for a Theater; Pegs 
ſur will be of ſingular uſe for flying Ma- 
chines: The nine Muſes ſhall ſerve us for 
Voices and Inſtruments, and Apollo ſhall de- 
ſcend playing upon his Lyre, or Singing in 
his Chariot of Light, as | have made him in 
the Palace Royal at the Conclufion of many 
of: my Operas: ©: 1 If 

I have heard ſome Diſcourſe, I ti:ſued le, 
of a certain Flute Maſter, who belong'd to 

. Queen 
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Queen (litenuneſtra, he muſt certainly be here 
would be glad to know, whether he may 
be of any uſe to us in our Symphony, and 
if he plays ſo well as Des Coteaux Tour 
Ancients have rendred him very remarkable 
by the power they attribute to his Muſick 
when they would perſwade us it inſpire 


ng Chaſtity, as our e ſays in theſe 
reece. "I 


© Verſes, ſpeaking of 

| 

ad WElle ſe vante encore qu ell eut une Maſique 

el WUtile au dernier point dans une Republique 

. % de tout fol amour amortiſſeit / ardeur 

nd WE: du ſexe charmant conſervoit la pudl eur | 
it. . *une Regne autrefois peur Favoir econtee * Clytem- 
bs Went pres d'un luſtre entier en vain ſollicites Ate. 
W [Mais qu elle ſuccumba des que ſon ſeducteur 

'd EN chaſſe & aupres d elle un excellent fleuteur 

ck Dont pendant tout ce temps la haut ſufftſance 

r Huoit de cent perils guarde ſon Innocence, 

„Ny more ſhe makes her boaſts of Harmony, 


wich might to States of great Importance 
or | (prove, 
&- | Whoſe Notes extinguiſh all unlawful Flames, 
n protect the brittle Virtue of the Fair. 
n Thus lovely Clytemneſtra once ſecured 
Y | Unmoved withſtood the falſe Seducers Arts; 
I Whilſtthe Flute Maſter ſtay d, in vain he ſued, 
„Him once expell'd, the Charm of Courſe diſ- 
3 (ſol ved, 
* — Which 
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Which from thoſe Dangers had preſerved the 


And ſhe confeſſed the Frailty of 2 


For my part, added he, I muſt confeſsny 
Works have had a quite contrary Effect, that 
I have labour d with Succeſs to corrupt the 
Age I lived in; however they deſerve not 
the leſs Applauſe, hnce we both attain d the 
End we deſired. 

Orpheus was ſarprized at Lallis Diſcourſ, 
but above all, admired with what Afurance 
poſed making uſe of the Muſes, and 


he pro 
trols himſelf to ſatisfhie his immoderate and 
eternal deſire of Money. We know no other 
Intereſt in this Country, anſwer'd Orphen,, 
but that of Glory, then you are a parcel of 
Fools, and not worthy to be of my Pany, 
replyed Lulli, leaving the Place, and turning 
his Body into ſeveral Buffoon Poſtres. 


— — 


The Contents of the Eleventh Book. 
Apo 


llo ſummons all the Ancients and Modem: 
to attend the Publication of his Decrees. Tic 
Muſe Clio reads them. The Edict, of fl. 
pollo for the Poets and Orators, as well A 
cient s Modern. His Judgment upon tht 


> 
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new Poem. His Diſcourſe to the two Mo- 
dera Poets that went to aſſiſt the Ancients, 
His Propheſy about the King's Glory, | 


EAN while Apollo having dictated his 

Laws to the Muſe Clio, who by his 
Orders committed them to Writing; he 
diſpatch'd Calliope to give the Ancient and 
Modern Poets and Orators Notice to return 
and attend to the Publication of his Edict. 
After he had deſcended from the two Sum- 
mits of the Mountain, (whether they tl 
retired by his Orders) and taken their Places 
round about his Majeſty, and the Nine Myſeg. 
The Sage Clio read with a laudible Voice the 
fohowing Ordinances. 


I. Apollo orders, that all the Ancients and 
Moderns his Subjects, ſhall forget the Inju- 
done or receiv'd on either Side ; and gy A 
bliſh among themſelves a perfect Union 
Friend hip, and Correſpondence. | 


II. It is his Pleaſure the Moderrs ſhould 
frequently read the Avxcients Works, and 
take abundance of Pains to immitate them, 
without apprehenſion of being uſed as 
Thieves of Plagiaries. Allowing them free 
leave to add tothe formers Inventions, and 
make them more perfect if they are able, 
upon Condition they never tranſgreſs the 
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Rules eſtabliſh'd by the Ancient Maſters of 
the Art, as well in Poetry as Eloquence, and 
that they never pretend to make new of their 
own, upon Pain of being treated as Innova- 


tors and Corruptors of the Purity of the Law 
of his Empire. | 


HI. He confirms to Homer the poſſeſſion of 
thoſe glorious Titles he has ſo juſtly acqui- 
red of the greateſt Poet, and moſt ſublime 
Genius that ever lived. He commands all 
Poets, as well Ancient as Modern, to acknow- 
ledge him as ſuch (notwithſtanding all the 
vain Remonſtrances of Homeromaſticks, Mo- 
dern Criticks, and Demy Wits, who are un- 
acquainted with the true Beauties of Poetry) 
and orders'em carefully to immitate his lofty 
Ideas; eſpecially the Lofty Characters he 
beſtows upon the Hero's of his Hiads, the 
Fertility of his beautiful and noble Fictions, 
his rich, his plentiful and pompous De- 
— and the admirable Melody of his 

erſe. 


IV. He orders all the Modern Poets to 
Paint the Hero's they defign to repreſent 
conformable to the Cuſtom of the Times 
they lived in; without the leaft regard to 
their own Age, though their Hero's ſhould 
be accounted-brutiſh and unpolite by prag- 
matical and ignorant Readers: But * 

utely 
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lutely forbids em haranguing like thoſe of 
the Iliads upon the Heroick Acts of their 
Anceſtors, when they are juſt ready to en- 
gages it being his Pleaſure ſuch recitals 
ſhould be remitted to a more convenient 
Time. 


V. He eſtabliſhes the Buckler of Achilles in 
the ſame Reputation it had born for ſo many 
Ages, of a beautiful, noble, and rich Inven- 
tion : for all the Modern Poets remark, that 
too much Work was cramm'd into ſo ſmall 
a Compaſs. | | 


VI. He grants to the Gardens of Verſailles 
the Title of the moſt beautiful and magnifi- 
cent that ever were: But inſtead of con- 
demning Homer for the agreeable Deſcripti- 
ons he has made of thoſe belonging to Alei- 
nous King of Pheacres, he applauds his Judg- 
ment for having ſo well adjuſted 'em to the 
Notion he deſigned to give his Reader of 
that Prince. | | 


VII. It is his Pleaſure, that Virgil ſhould 
throughout all his Empire be acknowledged 
the greateſt Poet next to Homer, the moſt 
perfect Model amongſt the Latins; and that 
all the Moderns who underſtand not Greek, 
ſhould read him inſtead of Homer ; to learn 
from his Labours juſt and lofty Idea's of 
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Poetry, and how great the Efficacy of 
Words is ſo melodious, well choſen and dif. N. 
poſed at Virgils, in a Poem fo perfectly Har- 
monious as his. That from his Example 
they may know how to adorn their Works 
with noble Inventions, rich and elegant De- 
ſcriptions, beautiful and juſt Compariſons, NE 
and plenty of Figures judiciouſly placed. of 


VIII. He permits em however to form n 
their Hero's atter a different Model from that 
of Exeas, to make 'em leſs addicted to Weep: 
ing, more generous to a conquer'd Enemy 
that begs his Life, juſter and more grateful to 
thoſe Queens who have aſſiſted them during 
their Diſtreſs, and forbids them making any 
Princeſſes in Love before they were born *. 


IX.He confirms to each Poet,Greek and L-. || 9 
tin, the Places granted them, when they were I "© 
choſen Chiefs of the ſeveral kinds of Poetry, I ft 


X. He declares the Place of firſt Epick 
Poet amongſt the Modern vacant, for want 
of a Perſon worthy to enjoy the Title, either 
amongſt the French, Italians or Spaniards ; 
and excludes all ſuch as have ever yet pre- 
tended to it. 
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XI. Heexhorts all the Poets of theſe three 
Nations, as well thoſe that are already Born, 
as thoſe that ſhall be Born hereafter to aſpire 
to this glorious Title, by carefully ſtudying 
Homer and Virgil, as the two only Models 
they ſhould follow, carefully to avoid the 
Examples of any other Poets, either Ancient 
or Modern, as pernicions capable of de 
ring their Taſte, filling them with falſe Ideas 
and extravagant Thoughts. 


XII, He for ever baniſhes from Epick 
Poems, all Magicians, Sorcerers, En- 
chanters, and other extravagant Ideas to 
be found in Romances of Knight Erran- 
try, and ſeveral Modern Poems. Expreſly 
prohibiting all Poets making uſe of any 0- 
ther Fictions but thoſe copied after the Fables 
of the Ancients, upon pain of being decla- 
red Viſionary Poets, and for ever excluded 
from mounting Parnaſſur. 


ick XIII. He declares Corneille and Racine the 

ant N two firſt Dramatick Poets amongſt the Mo- 

ger dern, ; the Ornaments of their Age, equal 

„; in Merit, though of different Characters, he 

re- compares them to Sophocles and Euripides, 
commanding, that hereafter Corneille ſhall | 
be called Sophocles, Racine the Euripides of 4 
France And that in exchange, Euripides | 

, and Sopbocles ſhall be tiled the Racine, and 
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Corneille of Greece, to denote the perfect E. 
quality between theſe four excellent Poets. 


XIV. The like equality he decrees between 
Horace and Boileau in the Satyric Kind, com- 
manding Boileau ſhall be called the French 
Horace, Horace the Latin Boileav. That the 
French Poets Poetick Art ſhall be frequently 
read and committed to Memory by all the 
Poets Born, or to be Born, upon pain of be- 
ing declared unworthy the Title: And by 
that his Lutrin ſhall take the Right-hand of 
Taſſont's Secchia Rapita, which two are joynt- 
ly to ſerve for Models in their kind, to all 
Poets that ſhall follow them. 


XV. He places Moliere in the (ame De- 
gree with Menander, Ariſtophanes and Terence, 
ordes he ſhall take Place of Plautus, and that 
his four excellent Pieces, the M;ſanthrope, 
Femmes Scauantes, Le. Tartuffe and L'ecol 
des Femmes, hall be eſteemed by all Poſte- 
rity as perfect Originals in the Comic kind, 
and ſerve for Examples to all ſuch as ſhall 


| hereafter attempt to ſignalize themſelves in 
that ſort of Poetry. 


XVI. He preſerves for the Works of Voi- 
ture and Saraſin, all thoſe Graces the Depu- 
ties of the Ancients acknowledged them to 
poſſeſs in the Name of their Party. 2 
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XVII. He confirms to the other Modern 
Poets the ſeveral Degrees allotted them by 
their Brethren at the Election of Chiefs. 


XVIII. He for ever baniſhes from Epick, 
Poetry all Clinches, Equivocations, and 
Quibbles, deſigning that the Beauty of Verſe 
in every kind of Poetry, ſhould chiefly -be 
founded on that of the Thoughts, which 
may be tranſlated into all Languages, with- 
out looſing any thing of their Force. And 
he declares all thoſe to be ſcurvy Poets, 
who ſhall hereafter trouble themſelves with 
Points, and employ them in a f{crious part 
of their Works, permitting only Comick 
Authors to put them into the Months of 
Servile, impertinent, and fooliſh People, with 
a deſign to ſtigmatize them : But he forbids 
all People of Wit, and refined Taſte to 
make uſe of them upon any other deſign 
but to turn 'em, and thoſe that uſe them 
to ridicule; : 


XIX. Heorders for the future, that all the 
Modern Poets ſball perfectly underſtand the 
Latin and the Greecian Tongue too, if they 
can:Degrading notwithſtanding to the loweſt 
Stage of Parnaſſus, all ſuch as inſtead of Cul- - 
tivating their Mother Tongue, amuſe them- 
felves with Writing Greek or Latin Verſes, 
which Works his Majeſty — 
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band; together with all Anagrams, Acro- 
ſticks, and ſuch like Pedantick Diverſions : 
Theſe he preſcribes the Society of Polite Na. 
tions, confining them for ever within the 


Colleges, Germany, and the other Nations 
of the North. 


XX. It ſhall be lawful for the Germans, 
Flemins, Danes, Swedes, Polanders, Muſco- 
viter, Hungarians, to write Latin Verſe till 
they ſhill have better cultivated their Mother 
Tongue, and corrected the Harſhnels of it, 
that they may be underſtood by the more 
poliſhed Nations. 


XXI. In relation to the Orators, Apollo de- 
clares, that Demoſthenes is the moſt Sublime, 
Lively, Pathetic, and Eloquent of any that 
ever yet ſpoke in Publick : He continues to 
him the Title of Thundering Orator, who 
Cuts to pieces, bears down, and diſſipates all 
that oppoſe his victorious Eloquence. 


= To Crcero, for all he is ſomething 
too long-winded, his Majeſty decrees the ſe- 
cond Place, in reſpect to the Beauty and Elo- 
gance of his Stile, the Cadence of his Periods, 
the Choice and Diſpoſition of his Terms, 
the management of his Figures with which 
he knew ſo well to adorn his Diſcourſe, the 
Lofitneſs and Force of his Thoughts, =- 
[ 
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the Majeſtick Air which teigns in his very 
Expreſſion. | 


XXIII. But he forbids the Moder# Orators 
imitating his Oſtentation, his tedious and 
falty Affectation, where he often ſpeaks of 
himſelf, and boaſts of the important Servi- 
ces he has done the Republick whilſt he was 
Conſul, upon pain of being declared vain 
and injudicious Orators, and having their 
Merit much diminiſhed, whilſt they ſtrive 
to ſet the greateſt Value on it. 


XXIV. To Plato his Majeſty continues the 
Title of Dioine, which long Antiquity has 
granted him, in reſpett to the Beauty and 
Elegance of his Stile, the Force of his Rea» 
ſons, and the Purity of his Morals. How- 
ever Readers have leave to think ſeveral of 
his Dialogues tedious, without being con- 
victed of Ignorance, or a depraved Taſte. 


XXV. To Xenophon he confirms the R 
tation he has juſtly acquired of Elegant and 
Agreable Orator, under the Title of nein 
Bee which the Ancients gave him to ex- 
preſs his Elequence, equal to the {weetnefs 
of Boney, that flows from the Month 
of thoſe Inſects. 


XXVI, 
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XXVI. He declares the younger Pliny 
Pangerick upon Trajan, the moſt perfect 
Piece 1n its kind the World ever yet prody- 
ced. He commands all Panegyriſts to take it 
for a Model, and whenever they would ap- 
plaud a Prince, to make their Praiſes to con. 
fiſt in beautiful, noble, and natural Deſcrip. 
tions of the perſonal Virtues he poſſeſſes, a. 
ther than expatite upon his happy Succeſſez 
which depend upon the Accidents of For. 
tune, not omitting in particular to Exto| 
him for thoſe Actions he has done for the 
Publick Good. 


XXVII. To Lucian he confirms the Cha- 
racter he has acquired of a lively and agree- 
able Author, full of ingenious and delicate 
Raillery, forbidding all Readers to Nod o- 
ver his Dialogues, upon pain of being de- 
clared dull and ſtupid. 


XXVIIL He declares Pu:irtiliar the firſt 
and moſt excellent Maſter for the Precepts of 
Eloquence, commanding all pretenders to that 
Art carefully to peruſe his Works. 


XXIX. He maintains Ariſtotle in the Re- 
putation he has ſo juſtly acquired, for one 
of the moſt immenſe and ſublime Genius's 
that ever lived. He orders, that his excel- 
1ent Works ſhall ſtill continue to ſerve - 

on Rules 
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Rules to all the Moderns of good Taſte, in 
every Science and Art they ſhall diſſert upon, 
except his Phyſicks, which they have the Li- 
berty to criticiſe upon as they ſhall think 
convenient, with leave to account him but 
an aweard Phyſician, ill mform'd in the 
Structure of the World, and to prefer the 
later Philoſophers before him in this parti- 
cular z eſpecially the famous Des-Cartes, that 
hardy and vigorous Genius, who has fornyd 
2 new Syſtem of Phyſic ſo ingenious: On 
condition nevertheleſs, they ſhall not be ſo 
fooliſh to conclude, from ſome imperte& 
Rays of Knowledge, that it is poſſible for 
the moſt enlightned Men to penetrate into 
the true Cauſes of the various Works of Na- 
ture, to pry into the admirable Reſorts of 


that immenſe Machine which lies expoſed to 
their View. 


XXX. He pardons Balſacs Raſhneſs in da- 
ring to Diſpute the Price of Eloquence with 
Demoſthenes, in regard to. the ſolemn Con- 
feſſion he has made of his Error, and of the 
Repentance he has ſhewn. But in conſide- 
ration of this Pardon, he 1s ordered to re- 
concile himſelf with Calprenede and Cervar- 
tes, believing for the futuie, they had reaſon 
to make the ule they did of his Miſcarriage, 
and not expoſe themſelves, as he had done, 
to be defeated by Demoſthenes. 

| XXXI. 
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XXXI. He applauds Balſac for having ta. 
ken ſo much pains to perfect the Stile of the 
French Language ; he declares his Letters, and 
other Works, are not wxhout their Merit; 
For though they have not mounted to tha 
idea of true Eloquence he was all his Life 
in purluit of; yet they have ſerved as a Lad - 
der to the good Writers chat followed him, 
to aſcend to the higheſt point of Perfection, 
which conſiſts in a leſs ſoaring Stile, leſs for- 
mal, more eaſy and natural than his. 


XXXII. He declares the Stile of Calprened: 
to be truly Heroical, Noble, and Sublime, 
as it ought to be for Romance, which is 
piece of Poetry in Proſe. He places there- 
tore the Works of this Author in the firſt 
Rank of ſerious and Heroick Romances ; 
commending him particularly for having 
known how to beſtow great and beautiful 
Charatters upon all his Hero's, 


XXXMHI. He places Miguel de Cervantes, 


the moſt 


not only at the head of all the Authors of 
Comical Romance, amorous Hiſtories, and 
gallant Novels; but declares him the firſt, 
ſprightly and judicious of all the 
Authors of his Nation, as well upon the 
ſcore of che Beauty, the Purity, and the 
aggreeable variety of his Stile, as of the ex- 
callent Taſte which reigus throughout ur 

| " mo 
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moſt excellent Romance of Dov £2xixot, the 
juſt Criticiſms which lie {| there the 
jadicous Refleftions,and that ingenious Rail- 
jery which he knew ſo well to conceal un- 
der a ſerious Appearance in every part of his 
inimitable Piece. 


XXIV. He praiſes Le Mattre and Patru, 
3 well for having refuſed to diſpute the 
Preference with Demoſthenes and Cicero, as 
for thoſe excellent Freuch Pleadings they had 
left tothe Publick. He orders all the 
— read — over and over again 
(as they did Cicero and Demoſthenes) and 
ply themſelves to expel that — 
depraved Taſte ſo frequently to be met wich 
in the Pleadings they make every Day, for 
want of conſulting theſe excellent Models. 
And he pardon'd the Defender of Jean Ma- 
iard's Cauſe for the ſame reaſon he had for- 


given Belſac. 


XXXV. To Boccalini he confirms the Re- 
putation of a 1prightly Critick and watty 
Railler ; but he cenſures his Works for want 
of Juftice and Judgments declaring, they 
deſervedly brought upon him the Puniſh- 
ment he received. 


XXXVI. Having Mercy upon the Works 
of Le Serre and Rurvedo, fees em from me 
Puniſhment 
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Puniſhment of burning they were condemn- 


ed to by the Ancients ordering, that inſtead 


of being Burnt, they ſhall be converted into 
Leather to make Covers for better Books. 


XXXVII. Apollo having ſeriouſly conſider- 
ed the new Poem, which occaſion d ſo great 
a Civil War amongſt his Subjects; declares, 
it is juſtly called Ihe Poem of Diſcord; he 
orders it ſhall bear that Name to Eternity, as 
a Puniſhment to the Spirit of Revolt which 
reigns therein againſt Homer, Virgil, De- 
moſthenes and Cicero, for the injuſtice it has 
done Raphael Durbin, and the other Painters 
of the School of Lombardy, whoſe exquilit 
Works plainly contradict what it aſſarts; 
and for the injury it has done Phidias, Praxi- 
teles, with thoſe other excellent Statuaries of 
old, whoſe Remains cry for Vengeauce. 


XXXVIII. He praiſes the Author for his 
juſt Remarks upon ſome Dialogues of Plato, 
the Phyſick of mn and the Obſervati- 
ons he has made of ſeveral Inventions, where- 
in the Moderns have excell'd the Ancients, as 
the diſcovery of the Circulation of the Blood 
of Teleſcopes and Microſcopes. 


XXXIX. But he is of Opinion the Poet 
ought to have added the Invention of the Cart 
ſeveral other uſes of the La 
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and other diſcoveries which help to compleat 
the Art of Navigation, and were the Cauſes 
of finding out the new World, to which the 
Ancients were abſolute Strangers. That he 
ought not to have omitted ſeveral other ex- 
cellent Diſcoveries in divers parts of the 
Mathematicks, and Phyſicks made by Des- 
(artes, and other Modern. That of Gun- 
powder, Artillery, Printing, Automata of 
ſeveral kinds, wich quantities of uſeful and 
curious Machines, wherein the Moderzs had 
ſurpaſs d Antiquity. 


XL. He likewiſe applauds the Modern Poet 
for the beauty of his Verſes. 


Theſe Laws thus publiſhed, his Majeſty 
made a ſign to the Poets and Orators to retire 
to their ſeveral Quarters, commanding Cho to 
retain the two Living Poets, and acquaint 
is | em he would ſpeak with them in particular: 
o', And when the Aſſembly was broken up, they 
ti- introduced them to Apollo. 

e- Advance my Children, faid he, with an 
as Air equally agreeable and obliging, and 
xd I know I take the Intereſt of a Father in every 
thing that concerns you. I am ſenſible, to 
how high a degree you have carried the 
glory of French Poetry, and Iam now coming 
with pleaſure to render Juſtice to your excel- 
lent Works. But I have deſtin d you a new 
N Glory 
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Glory more ſurprizing than this, when yon 
ſhall have finiſh'd the“ Affair you are 
engaged in. This is that, my dear Children, 
which ſhould make you ſummon all you; 
Vigour, to ſuſtain the Grandeur of the Sub- 
jet: My whole Empire has its Eyes fixed 
upon you, to expect in what manner you 
will acquaint Poſterity with the extraordi. 
nary Actions, and glorious Life of your 
Hero: Your Enemies flatter themſelves, you 
will never be able to ſuſtain ſo great a weight, 
under which they hope to fee you fink; 
But I who am acquainted with Futority, 
know you will thereby acquire immortal 
Glory. 
Yet however grand your Efforts may be, 
to give a juſt [dea of this inimitable Prince, 
eavour (till to encreaſe them. It is not 
ſufficient juſtly to deſcribe the Actions he h 
already done; you muſt prepare your ſelye 
to record an infinite Number of new Heroic 
Exploits; the generous and charitable Acts, 
whereby he Meditates to augment and pic- 
ſerve the publick Good, which he makes the 
principal End of all his glorious Labours 
Diſpoſe your ſelves then to employ the ut- 
molt force of your Art, and to make you 
Advantage of that Prophetick Ray, where 
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with I am going to enlighten your Minds. 


This Prince whom you ſee adored by his 


Subjects, fear d by his Neighbours, reverenc:d 


by the moſt diſtant Princes and Nations, ad- 
mired throughout the World ; ſhall be pro- 
poſed in all Future Ages as a moſt accom- 
pliſh'd Model. His Life deſcribed by you, 


ſhall be the Rule for all Princes to walk by, 
that have a taſte for Glory. Some ſhall en- 


deavour to imitate his Grandeur of Courage, 
his Intrepidity to reſolve and execute in Per- 
ſon the moſt dangerous Enterprizes : Others 
to follow his protound Wiſdom, in the Con- 
duct of his great Deſigns, and to reſemble 
him in that Penetration, whereby he diſco- 
vers the moſt hidden Secrets: Others ſhall 
affect to imitate his perfect Moderation in the 
height of Succeſs, and a proſperity always 
conſtant. That abſolute command he has 
always had over himſelf, that Equality of 


Mind above the Motions of Paſſion, and the 


Effect of thoſe violent Heats which disfigure 
Mankind, and from whence the moſt Perfect 
before his Time, were never exempt. - 
Others again there are, that ſhall endea- 
vour to imitate his Goodneſs, his natural 
Sweetneſs; the Grace that attends all his 
Actions, the Art he has of gaining all the 
Hearts that approach him, which render him 
the Delight of his People, the worthy Ob- 
ject of their Love, of their Cares, of their 
N 2 Labours, 
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Labours, of their Wiſhes, and of their 
Thoughts. But as there will be many Prin- 
ces that will 1mitate ſome part of his Virtue, 
of his Talents, and extraordinary Qualities, 
ſo none will be found ſo happy to imitate 
him in all. Hence you may conclude, how 
difficult your Work will be, ſince you are to 
aſſemble, in his ſingle Perſon, Materials, which 
might ſerve to form ſeveral kinds of Heros, 
and perfect all the Princes of Poſterity. 

The two Modern, charm'd with the Reci- 
tal of the immortal Glory, deſtin'd to their 
Hero, and of that Apollo promiſed to their 
Labours, return'd him many thanks : Where- 
upon he aſcended into the Air, all environ'd 
with Light, to continue his Bleſſing to the 
World : Thus his pureſt Rays having pierced 
and enlightned the Spirits of theſe two ex- 
cellent Authors, they return'd to the Living 

full of the God. 


. nn oa 
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Ntiquity tis own'd, does well deſerve 
A Profound Reſpect, yet not to be adored. 
The Ancient, with unbent Knees behold, 

For they, tho' great, were Men as well as we, 
And juſtly one may venture to compare 
The Age of Lewis, to Auguſtuss Days. 


What Time more Conquering Chieſs did ere pro- 
(duce? 


A What Time more Rampiers ſorc d by brave Aſ⸗- 
| (fault? 


Or when did Victory ere urge her Steeds 
N 3 No 
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With Speed more rapid thro the glorious Courſe? 
Would we at laſt throw off the ſpecious Veil, | 
Which Prejudice has caſt before our Eyes, 
Errors traditionary ceaſe to praiſe, 

Thro' our own Opticks view the homely Scene 3 3 
Plainly we might perceive the Ages paſt 


No Title to our Adoration claim, 
And that with them for Skill in Lib'ral Arts 


Without the leaſt Preſumption we may vie. 


Plato, by our Forefathers thought Divine, 
Does now begin to flag upon our Hands. 
In vain Maucroiæ, with partial Care has ſtrove, 
To fave each Grace, the Attick Salt preſerve, 
Since ne're was. Reader yet ſo patient known, 
_— could peruſe a fingle Dialogue. 


GO ot wm a» 


4 How much has Ariftotle been extol'd ? 
Yet leſs infallible i in N he 
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Then in Hiſtoric Truths Herodotur. | 


His Works, whoſe Beauties Charm the wiſer 
(ſort, 


Our younger Regents difficultly Taſt, 

Nor wonder, fince in ſo obſcure a Night, 
Where cautious Nature ſhuns the Reader's Eye. 
And the moſt penetrating Judgments find - 
Nothing but Phantoms to reward their Thoughts, 
For he, without reſpect to real Cauſes, 

Makes ſimple Qualities all things Effect. 

And his obſcure Hypotheſis on this depends, 
That Beings were of Non-exiſtents form d, 
That fiery Comets from groſs Vapours riſe, 
That Planets rowl about the Firmament, 

And all the reſt of the Celeſtial Fires 

Hang in the Azure Ceiling of the Sky. 


Great God, how much our Knowledge _ 
(rich'd 


N 4 With 
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With Objects numberleſs, of ſize immenſe, 
Since firſt incomparable Art found out 
The happy Secret of the Teleſcope 2 
Which brings remoteſt Things within our View 
Fix'd on the Earth or pendent i in the Air. 
Within the Circuit of this Univerſe 
Innumerable Worlds have been deſcryed, 
And when the Night her Sable Mantle ſpreads, 
New Suns in number equal to the Stars. 
Thus thro” another Glaſs no leſs admired, 
A Thouſand curious Objects meet the Eye, 
Which all its force contracting in a Point, 
| Juſt Judgment on the niceſt Atoms forms, 
Explodes diſtinctly each Minuter part, 


Diſcovers Natures unfrequented Cells, 
Iuto her ſecret Sanctuary pries, 


And with Amazement there beholds her Work- 
_ (ings. 


80 
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So far had prejudice O're Man prevail d, 
For all his Learning, ſtranger to himſelf; 
Whilſt Cuſtom Bounds to his enquiries be, 
He knew not the Meander in his Veins, 
The uſeful Veſſels, or the Nutriment, 
Whoſe happy chavges Nature's wants ſupply, : 
The Artful Conſtitution of his Frame, : =” 
The Heavenly ſtructure of the Microcoſ. 8 
And yet amongſt the Wonders that ſo oft | 
Th Almighties various power on Earth diſplay 
Learned Antiquity could never boaſt 


Diſcoyery of equal weight with this. = | 


But tho? for Skill in Nature le reuomn d 
She boaſts the Wonders of ber Eloquence. ) fir . 0 | 
Her Roman Tally, Greek Dewgſthenes | i 
Thr Eternal Glorigs of their Native 801 
Who's Thunder ſtrikes me with an awful dread 


Two 
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Two powerful Names prepar'd to bear us down ; | 
Yet were the mighty Combatants en gag d 
We ſhould divide the Glory of the Day. 
What tho our Orators their Force employ 
T expel Diſſeĩzors from a Field uſurp'd, 

By weighty Reaſons from preſcription drawn, 
To prove the Current of an Aqueduct, 


Or by Harangue with every Grace adorn'd 

T affert the Right of Jean Maillards Pretence > 
Tho! their more ſtately Eloquence ne er deign'd 
upon ſuch humble Subjects to diſſert: 

Nor have our Advocates been yet retain'd 


Like them to plead the Cauſe of Crowned 
(Heads, 


To move a pow rful People to declare 

Againſt Great Alexander's Warlike Sire. 

Vet our more nervous and more ſprightly Turns 
Der per impreſſions on the Crowd had made. 
For tho? our Cato's fit upon the Bench 


Unmoved 
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Unmoved with their ſurprizing Eloquence 
And oft are lull'd by the Harangue to Sleep: 
Around the Bar the ardent Hearers Crowd, 


Are W and rend the Skies with their Ap- 
(plauſe. 
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Thus by the utmoſt Force of Southern Gales © 
The peaceful Lakes are hardly diſcompoſed 
Whilſt the leaſt Northern blaſt on Briny Plains mY 


Heaves up the troubled Waves unto the Sky. 


Father of Arts, to whom the God of Verſe 
Profoundeſt Myſteries diſcloſed 


Inimitable Homer, mighty Bard, 

Who's Name my Muſe does awfully Revere, 
Moſt juſtly have thy noble Fictions been 
The Charm of every People, every Age, 
Juſtly have thy two Hero's fam'd Exploits 
Employ'd the Pencils of each Artful Hand, 


To thee our Palaces their Beauties owe , 
FEE Our 
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Our Walls and Ceilings wear thy Livery. 

Yet had the Gods, more bounteons to our France, 
Defer d thy Birth unto the preſent Age, 

Thoſe flaws imputed to thy rough hewn Days 
The glorious Rapſody had neer profan d, 

Thy ſtately Leaders Prodigies of War, 

With Arms extended in the yielding Air ; 
Prepared to ſend each other to the Shades, 
Had not ſo long with irkſome Prefaces, 

On the great Ads of their Heroic Race : 


Fatigued the Reader, whilſt they ſhould have 


(fought, 
Then had thy Fancy form'd thy Demigods ; 
Leſs Bruitiſh, with more mercy, leſs Caprice, 
With Judgment more refined, more habile Art, 
Achilles Buckler might have been contrived ; 


Vulcan s chief Maſter-piece, whoſe skilful Hand, 


On the bright Front of the reſounding Braſs, 


Has graved the Heavens, Air, the Sea, the Land, 
5 And 
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And all that Aanpbitrites Arms embrace. 
Where the fair Morning Star appears, 

The Moon ſurrounded by her ſhining Court; 
Two Cities ſpeaking different Languages, 
Two Orators pronouncing their Harangues : 
Where youthful Shepherds on a pleaſant Bank, 
At firſt by turns, then all together Dance; 


By Lyon torn, a Bull is ſeen to roar, 
Sweet Conſorts, and an hundred Things beſides, 
Tho' never Graver guided by a God; 204 
Could repreſent the Language of a Mute: 
This famous Buckler in a nicer Age, 
Had juſter been, and leſs engraved, 
Thy fertile Genius to Deſcription turned, 
To ſuch Digreſſions had not led thy Muſe, 
Bridling thy Alegorical exceſs, 
Thou adſt ſtricter Reins upon that Rage impos d, 
Which has tranſported thee to ſuch Exceſs: 

That 
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That Horace plays the Friend, to ſay thou nodſt. 
Menander's genius 'tis agreed was rare, 

And rightly turn'd to pleaſe the Attic Stage; 


Urgils Deſerts do likewiſe Altars claim, 
Immortal Honours too are Ovid's due. 


But yet theſe Authors, whom we now adore, 


Were never worſhipp'd whilſt alive : 

Let Martials Judgment here the Point decide, 

Menander living ſeldom charm'd the Greek ; 

And Ennius Antique Verſes were rehears d, 

With Pleaſure by the greateſt Lords of Rome, 

Whiltt YVirgils Numbers leſs Attention drew; 
Such Charms Antiquity has ever had, 


That even am'rous Ovid's moving ſtrain, 

To all but his Corinna was unknown. 

"Twas Time alone eſtabliſh'd their Renown, 

Each rowling Age, the great Account increasd, 

Till having paſt the Teſt of envious Time; 
To 
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They mounted to the higheſt Eminence. 

Thus in extended Streams the River flows, 
Approaching with Majeſtic Courſe the Sea, 
Which gently gliding from its Head unknown, 
Once hardly Wet the neighb'ring Banks. | 


What Rank in Honors Temple is not due, 


To our Regniers, Maynards, Cambands, Mal- 
(herbs, 


Gaudeaux, Racans, whoſe juſt and noble flights, 
Proceeding from the Vein which Nature gave, 
Have Crown'd their Temples with immortals 
9 
What value will not future Ages ſet, 
On eaſie Voiture lively Saraſin, 

Upon Molier our Triſtaus and Retrout, 
With Hundreds more the Glories of their Age, 
But what will be the great Cornelles Reward 
The Pride and Wonder of the Gallic Stage: 


Who knew ſo well to mix with great Events, 
Heroic 
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Heroic Beauty of his noble Thoughts. 
Whoſe admirable Works the joyful Crowd, 
With never ceaſmg Acclamations Crown'd ; 
Whilſt to his Joy the wiſeſt Prince on Earth, 
With Pleaſures ſaw the Hero's he inform'd. 


What Mortal can conceive the mighty Fame, 
Theſe wondrous Authors ſhall hereafter gain; 
When Time, that is, in future Minutes drown'd, 
To late Poſterity their Works tranſmits; 

And by his growing irreſiſtleſs Power, 
Shall uſher in their Apotheſit. 


Lets hence to other Arts our Thoughts transfer, 


Behold the mighty progreſs they have made 


Let us conjure thee lovely Painting: Say, 


Did the famed Maſters of the Ages paſt, 

Such wondrous, ſuch unheard of Gifts poſleſs ? 
Ought we to form a Judgment of their Works, 
by 


Thou who doeſt Mimick Mother Natures ſteps ; 
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By thoſe applauſes their Admirers give ? 

Great Maſter-piece indeed a Bird to cheat, 

Moſt wondrous Art a Curtain to deſcribe, 

And was it ſuch a matchleſs piece of Skill; 

To part a ſlender, by a nicer Line. 

Theſe ſingular exploits would hardly ſerve, 

At preſent for a Learners firſt Eſſay. 

So trifling was theſe early Painters skill, 

They knew no more then their Admirers now. 


Great were the Maſters of the latter Age, 
Illuſtrious Raphaels genius was immenſe z 
His lively Pencil had a matchleſs turn, 
And e'ry Figure finiſh'd by his Hand, 
Immortal Graces to the view diſplaies. 
To him ſucceeded his renowned School, 
And that of Lombardy ſo highly amd, 
Whoſe Tablets ſhall in future Ages pleaſe; 
Regale the view of the beholding Crowd, 


0 And 
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And yet to them the Secrets of thejr Art, 
Was but imparted with a ſparing Hand, 

The moſt Expert did but obſcurely know, 
The happy Management of Lights and Shades. 


Nor ſhall you meet in their more ſimple way, 


That wondrous force of Light which well 
(diſpoſed, 


Gives proper Shades to the remoter Parts, 
Which of the various Object, that the Piece re- 


(quires, 


By ir interwoven Colours makes but one, 

And treats our Opticks with exacteſt Truth, 
Dreſt in the ſweeteſt, the moſt native Form. 
But not reſpecting that apparent Change, 
Which groſſer Air does cauſe ; they oft deſcribe, 
The weakeſt deepnings and the moſt effaced, 
Plain as the neareſt, and the lateſt drawn. 
Whereas the diſtant Objetts ſhould be drawn, 


Such as they ſeem, confusd, not as they are. 


— 
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By this Le Bruns inimitable Hand, 

Has ſuch a lively Air on ev ry Piece beſtow'd, 
His famous Works in Ages yet to come, 
Shall be admired by late Poſterity. 


Not far removed from lovely Paintings Seat, 
Was younger Sculptures Manſion always fit; 
Near her Apollo, Venus, Bacchus ſtand, 

Lavin, Laocoon and Hercules; 
Amongſt Ten Thouſand artful Pieces choſe, : | 


Their heavialy Beauties ſtrike my Soul with 
_ (wonder; 


Oft [believe they ſpeak, they breathe and move: 
And here I muſt confeſs the bold Attempt, 

The Difficulty to ſuſtain my Problem. 

But indefatigable Art has found, 

That even theſe are not without Defects 5 

The Stature of the good Laocoon, 


bears not the leaſt Proportion to his Sons: 
O 2 The 
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The ſlimy Bodies of the furious Snakes, 

Graſp not his Children, but incircle dwarfs; 
Nay, Hercules by ſome has been Condemn'd, 
Becauſe his Muſcles Natures bounds exceed. 
But tho? the Sages of Antiquity, 

Would theſe apparent flaws to Beauties turn; | 


:T were hard ſo far our Judgments to poſſeſs, 
To make us ſee no Beauties in Yerſails. 


The impartial Judge, whodares believe his Eyes, 
Will not eſteem em leſs Correct tho New. 
How juſtly they our Admiration claim? 

How lively, tho' expos'd to Envies view? 

But what will be th'applauſe of Future Ages, 
When Time ſhall have deſtroy'd a Noſe or Arm; 
The Virtuoſt ſhall hereafter ſay, 

Theſe Works Divine, where every touch is 


Were in the Age of mighty Lewis form'd, 
Fam'd Gerard on Majeſtic Phælus made, 
F The 


(rare, 
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The Brother Gaſpards his immortal Steeds, 


Which ſeem to neigh, and move with ſtately 
(Pride, 


That charming dei, which enchants the view, 

Where Art and Nature for the Maſt'ry ſtrive, _ 
Her Birth to graceful Baptiſss Hand does owe. 
No longer let us then delay to view, 


The Place where various wonders treat che * 
CL Gighy, 
Where not a ſingle Palace, but a Town 


Built of materials worthy of the Serudture, | 
nn the e Thought, Regale che wondring 
E O18 _— : 
Rathet 2 | World complent, where e'ry Punt, 
Of Natares Works che great Aſſembly mate; 
On every fide the gemtle Rivers met., 
By indefatigable Art compell d, 
To Mount the Summit of the higheſt Hills; z 
Whoſe diſemboguing Streams an Ocean form, 
Inrich the Plains below, and as they glide, 


0 3 Repoſe 2 
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Repoſe themſelves upon an hundred Beds. 
Now let Antiquity her Works produce, 
And equal if ſhe can this various Pomp. 
Thus the grave Orator who's pre Judiced, 


In Favour of Antiquity believes 
He Complements the King when he compares, 
| His to the Gardens of Alcinons - 

Which if we Credit the Mæonian Bard, 

Who thought head form'd a noble Plat, 
Compleat four Acres 1 in its Circuit held ; 

Moſt providently filr d with fruirful Tres, 
There: grew the Pear, the Fig, the Orange too, 
The loaded Vine, and there to Sun expoſed, 


Hung Cluſters for th enſuing Winters Uſe; 


Within this Compaſs were two Fountains pla- 


(ced, 


Whoſe humbler Streams to Heav'n did not 


2 1 
But at ſome Diſtance ſormd two peaceful 1 


i Or 3 


_ _ } _ — 8 F th 1 
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One to refreſh the Garden was employ'd, 
The other not reſtrain'd within thoſe Bounds, 
er“ d to Solace the weary Travellor. 
Thus in the neighb'ring Hamlets do appear, 
Our * Vignierons well cultivated Grounds. 
What raviſhing Delights thoſe Shades afford, 
Where gentle Peace, and ſoft Repoſe reſide ; 


Where Brooks do their harmonions murmurs 
" nin (mix, 
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And join with Philomela's ſofter Notes, 


But this ſweet Concert, which her Love ex- 
ee (plains, 


Reminds me of the Deht to Muſic due. 
6 . gin f 81 11% : 
Incredible Reports have often made; 
O 4 MW: 


—— 
— — 


— — 


This was deſigned to ridicule Homer, becauſe the 
French have nothing that is uſeful, np Fruit Trees in their 
Fine Gardens, nor any Thing but what ſerves intirely 
for Pomp Shew. | 


*The Man that takes Care of the Vineyard. 
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Thus they inform us, that the Threcien Bard, 


Enchanted Beaſts by his attra@tive Lyre 3, . 
Nay ev'n the ſturdy Oak, and humble Shrub, 
Confeſs'd the Magic of his Luring Notes, 
Thus by Amphion's Harp the Rado ieee 
Began to move, and danced into a Wall,, 
Theſe Fables, tis Confeſsd, their Morals had,. 
And by the Greeks were artfully contrived 3 .., 
But what ſhall we Reply, when in a tone 
More ſerious, Myſtic meanings laid aſide, 


They fay, the Phrygian Mode could Paflions 
(move, 


Diſarm the Stoick of his Apathy,” A 710! 
Fury betwixt the ſtriteſ} Friends incite; 38 
Tranſport em to the laſt Exceſs of Rag 


e 


; 


7% And when the Criſis of their Fate approach 2 


* By flower Dorian irain's their Minds relax, | 
Reduped 1 unto their Priftine Peace again; 


And diſappointed much eren Death, 


Nay, 
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which might to States of 1 
10 


72 7 Lt 4 „ 
1 : DF 


whoſe ** extinguiſh all — . 
Preſerve the Brittle Virtue. of che Fair, 
Thus Lovely Clytemmeſtra once ſecurel, 
Bravely withſtood the falſe Seducers Art:??? 
Whilſt the Lute-maſter ſtaid in vain he ud; 


Him once . the Nel of , EO 


2 en thoſe Siva bad preſerv'd: ie 00 
(Queen, 
And She confeſs d the frailty of her Sen- 


This Heavenly Art is not content to Charm dir 

The Ear alone with its melodions Sounds, 
1 dim, 1102 aps tive? 

Or paſſing to the Heart, with wond' rous Force 

Of Eloquence provoke the tub - ppt: 


Im Seeds 
; 100303 TIL +13 37 
Of j jatring Paſſions t to forget { their Rage, og 
And drunk * Bk ws = 3 
I ban * 1 


- "1 1 
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In Chorus wich its Lays: But RY nd 
The Summit of Philoſophy ſerene, 1 
And there makes Reaſon gladly own its Powr, 


+ <4 + 4D 


The 3 eee Notes 
Varying, with Ecchoes juſt to every Touch, 
Of diff rent Motions and diſcordant Sounds 
Tb. 5 


Of a intercede, 5 ckilfal Hands, 


The — ſtrange, where lofty Sounds in- 


ere 
A Warlike 8 where Chromatick Airs - le. by 
Breath eee the —_— uy 


Raviſh the Soul with Joy ineffable. SUI 1 
80 when at Night the vaulted Azure ſhines 85 
Powder d with brillant Starrs, 


with inward . 
Contemplating We view the lively Fires 
Pure and Serene ; and with profound Gon. 
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Are ſeizzd; while We the beauteous admite 

In Number wondrous, Size prodigious large. 
But when by Scrutiny ſublime We know 2 
The weaſur d courſes of thoſe lovely Fires © — 


Their Aſpects, their Declenſions and their Fall, 


With their Returns, which all che Seaſons fom ] 
How We adore the Wiſdom Infinite ! 1 
Whoſe num rous and celeſtial St IJ 


1 
214 411 


In dran Order fuch yaſt Mo Mo 


1 6 leg oT 


Which in their Rounds 4 Dincs 
Exacteſt Time to His Sonorous Þyre. Vf 


18 ov 10 Hir uA ment n ile nau 


Greece, I muſt own, in Voices has excell'd 


Whoſe pow'rful. — charm'd the willing 


＋ 11 TY is 5s 4 VOY! 25. 5 Doe ON Ca, * 
Their Maſters dextrous i in : compoling So 
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Vuade chem like Lys natural and Free; 
But nnacquainted with th extreme Delight, 
Which Songs i in Parts and Tony afford, 


* * $25, 


5 


mori 


% 


; 4 
Fs | * 


Muſt own how little of this Art they knew; 


And . own Mafick they were 
(touch t, 


Twas cauſe they fancied their own it % 


Invented it, and their miſtaken Joys 


Were but debe of ng what wy 


So when an infant makes is firſt Effeys | N 


To ſpeak, and form 2 Wor d with praing 


C 
Than errye me — the — 


z 


O1 hot conddiche Passau raiſe 
With Or pbeus, and Amphion fam'd i in Song, 
From their obfeare Retreats! That they migh 


wo 


Wonders, w agowicey gre, nee., 


aich, 


0 Is Toile fe leve &c. 
4 When 
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When the Scene opens, and che charming N 
(Sounds, a 


Made by the Tone of various Inſtruments; 
Compoſe the Grave, yet ſprightly 5ymphony, = 
Harmonious Notes enchant the Hearers Soul. 5 = 
And even Stoicks in a Moment find 8 
Their Senſes foro d to own the Magic pow 'r. : 
So when ſoft Voices by the Chorus joynd, 1 5 
Their various Accents, moving quavets mir 
The long Agreement of their doleful ſtrains 
Compaſſion from the moſt obdurate draws. 

What pleaſing Pow'rs wou'd ſuch new Graces 
hae 
O're Souls inſpir d with this . ". — 


Each Art from 3 Secrets as 3 I. 


Which Uſe made known to deep i inquiring 
_ (Ma 


And * Day Refines and Poliſhes 
The 
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The rude imperfect Stamp they firſt put on. 
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So the low Roofs of our firſt Anceſtors 


Had nothing in their Structure to compare 
With the proud height of our rich Palaces; 
No more than Saplins to the aged Oaks 


Whoſe ipacious Shades relieve the diſtant 
(Fields, 


And lofty Branches fan their ac ring Skies, 


But where's the Prize, ſays one, when 2M 
(you vaunt 


That Time ſagacious e ry Art unfolds ? 
Nature now paſt her Teeming-time no more 


Produces ſuch, Wiſe, Great, Illuſtrious Men 


Which in her youthful Vigor ſhe beſtow'd 
Freely on Thouſand Nations, and adorn'd 
The happy Ages of the Infant World. 


Excuſe 


With Li; Stalks and humble Ruſhes crown d, 
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Excuſe me, Nature ſtill remains the ſame- 
Still kind ſhe takes the, ſame obliging Care... 
To form the Body, and to grace the Mind 
The glorious Star that uſher'd in this Morn, 
Ne er with more brillant Beauties deck the Sky, 
The bluſhing Roſes of our joyous Spring a 11 


With lovelier Hue, ne're made their Gardens 
({mile ; 


The Royal Lillies with nine d Grace, 
Neꝰ'er glory d more, nor blooming Jeſſamin- 
Nor Philomela in the Golden Age 


More bleſs our 1 ning Sires, than hen her 8 
. (Voice TT 
Proyokes the Ecchoes ſleeping in our Gores 


In en Streams to learn her min ane 


— 
ad & 7 


Thus Nature's Woab oct tn 1 
Still breeds Things perfect, ſuff ring no alloy. 


28 


Ages, 
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Ages, tis true, do differ, ſome are fam'd 
For Learning, ſome in Ignorance are loft 
But if the Cauſe, the Object, and the Theme 
Of ſhining parts be a good Monarch Reign ; 
What Age for Kings moſt famous in nm. 
Wich this bright Age of Lewis can compare ? 
Of Lewis with immortal Glory crown'd, 
The great Example of the greateſt Kings. 


| Sure Heaven in Forming him, profuſely kind 
Ugd all Her Treaſures, and improv'd his Form 
With all the nobler Beauties of the Mind. 

| Officious Victory reſerv'd by Fate 

| Attends the Hero, midſt rough Wars Allatms, 
She binds with Laurels his triumphant Head, 


And his fierce Troops with Luſt of Conqueſt 
(warms, 


But when he condeſcends himſelf to move 
The 
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His Majeſty -and | Goodneſs! Then the Laws 
Revive as pure, as when Ares reigu d. ei 
His Peoples Rage Domeſtick now no more * 
Humbles th Ungrateful, and at his Command 
Supports the tott ring Crowns of weak Allies, 
The fierce Heriaus gladly Homage pay 
And own tis glorious by his Arms to fall. 
His conq ring Arms ſo vers d in Wars exploit, 
When he Attacks the Towns by Numbers fall 
Forth with whole Provinces ſubmit, - his Arms. 1.3% 
Suffer no Bounds, but what his Will preſcribes 
His Army in his Pteſence wades thto Floods: 


Where: pat . ore trembling, 1 
pair, 
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To Heavn he pays the great Acknowledgment, 


Witneſs! his early Zeal, his pions Cares, 

Yo lead into the wholeſome Paths of Truth, 
Poor wandring Souls in mary Errors loſt, 
Loſt in Religious Miſts, but now retriev'd, 
ann of hiis Virtae thines. 
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And the near Object hinders Reaſons Ken. 
Let us Poſtpone our Senciments, and ſre 


Where Phebns darts his Virgin Influenee 


Where the kind Earth, with inexfiauſted Hands 


Diſtributes Riches to the Weſtern World, 
And moe their Kings fantaſtically vain; 
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What Thoughts th'extremeſt Nations entertain, 
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And late, yet later take from hetjce tt Joy, 
Our. Joy! The Terror of the World bende, 


A Ling. who feed e the fads Jolk of 


Ou in enger, 12 buen 
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Een there without his Squadrons, or his Flee 
Lewis in Fame ſhines eminently great : 


Charnrd with his Actions, they ſoon quit their 
: a 4 


And Court the Dangers of the boiſtrous 


Bleſt in his Mein at Once to ſee of Men 
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f The beſt, of Kings the firſt in high Rehown. 
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